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HORNER PLAN WINS 
HEARTY APPROVAL 
OF DELEGATES 


Enthusiasm for Conservation 
Project 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN MUST COME 


Chairman Believes Companies Even- 
tually Will Agree—Local Idea 
Shows Possibilities 


Chairman Warren M. Horner of the 
National Association’s committee on 
education and conservation showed in 
his report before the Cincinnati meet- 
ing that the institutional plan of ad- 
vertising is not on the wane. On the 
other hand the local advertising cam- 
paign which has been tried, with more 
er less success in certain States, has 
proved beyond question that a national 
campaign must be undertaken for a 
period of years in order to place the 
life insurance business of the country 
in the position desired. 

In his report on the education and 
conservation movement Mr. Horner 
stands by his guns and states emphat- 
ically his belief that the use of printers’ 
ink in the daily press and standard 
publications is the way to inform pres- 
ent clients about life insurance and 


through them to mould the sentiment | 


of the younger generation of prospec- 
tive policyholders. 
The fact that insurance men in 


engaging in work for conserving human | 
life have neglected the conservation of | 


eonservation, is Mr. Horner’s idea. He 
has not given up his original hope that 
company support for the conservation 
-and education campaign wiil yet be 
secured. 

The Horner idea was the leading 
topic of discussion at the convention. 
The ovation which he received follow- 
ing the reading of his address showed 
that his ideas will prevail. 

Following are the important features 
of the report: 
Scheme Not on Wane. 

“If the education and conservation 
committee disbanded to-day and the 
movement, as already well under way 
“and working toward a definite goal and 
-with a set purpose in view, should be 
discontinued as the main work of the 
‘National Association of Life Under- 
writers, we would not worry over being 
the object of ridicule. This, for the 
very good reason that the things which 
this movement has visualized in the 
minds of the agents over the country, 
and in the things already accomplished, 
has created such a mighty wave of 
constructive endeavor as to make the 
work already done of lasting importance 
to the whole system of legal reserve 
life insurance. 

“However, the education and conser- 
vation movement is not on the wane; 
it is not going to disband, but is bound 
to become in very fact the new life 
of life insurance, and make the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 


(Continued on page 28.) 




















Five Salient Points 








Salesmen representing the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, New Jersey, are in a position 
to “set the competition” by emphasizing the five salient 
points which differentiate this Company from all of its 
competitors. 


1 The most favorable interest rate on 
settlement options during the past 
fifteen years — 4.7% per year 


Our leaflet “A Guaranteed Income” illustrates the 
effect of this liberal interest rate. With the Mutual Benefit 
maximum protection is furnished at minimum outlay. 


2 First year non-forfeiture 


Our leaflet “A Full Equivalent For Every Dollar” 
illustrates this unique Mutual Benefit feature. Mutual 
Benefit Life and Endowment policies are absolutely non- 
forfeitable after the reserve thereon exceeds $10.00 per 
$1,000 of insurance. 


3 Complete retroaction, supplemented 
by unexpected legacies 


The Mutual Benefit was the pioneer in adopting the 
retroactive principle; whereby new privileges, so far as pos- 
sible, are extended to all old members. Our leaflet “Unex- 
pected Legacies” shows how careful the Mutual Benefit has 
been to preserve the mutual relation, the practical value of 
which is also illustrated by our leaflet “Moral Calibre.” 


4 The true Accelerative Endowment plan 


The Mutual Benefit originated and adopted the 
Accelerative Endowment plan in 1875. Other companies 
have copied the name, but have not duplicated the plan. 
Our leaflet “Endowment Policies at Life Rates” illustrates 
some of the advantages of the Mutual Benefit’s Accelerative 
Endowment plan, whereby Life policies may be converted 
into actual Endowments. 


5 Scientifically computed Contingency Reserve 
funds which guarantee security 


At a time like the present the Mutual Benefit’s wis- 
dom in setting aside these Contingency Reserve funds must 
be apparent to every one. These Reserve funds not only 
conserve the security of the Company, but stand as a bul- 
wark behind its liberal dividend scale. Our leaflet “Se- 
curity” gives a full explanation. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1845 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
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OPTIMISM IS THE 
KEYNOTE AT BIG 
LIFE CONVENTION 


‘Bathusiasm at Cincinnati Meetings 
Held this Week 


A PLEA TO CONGRESS MADE 


Agents Ask Fair Play for Life 
Insurance Interests by Legis- 
lators and Public 


Optimistic to a man, despite the seri- 

ous international situation caused by the 
European war, 700 of the best known 
life insurance men in the country at- 
| tended the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
| tion held at Cincinnati this week 
The fact that forty-six years ago in 
Cineinnati an attempt was made to 
found a life men’s association which 
was really the forerunner of the present 
strong organization, added much to the 
sentiment of the occasion. 
The 1914 convention was one of the 
most inspiring and helpful of an orgar- 
ization which has done much to uplift 
and improve life 
ciples. 


underwriting prin- 





Endorsement of the move to create a 
National Department of Health with a 
member of the President's Cabinet at 
its head, was given by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters on the 
closing day of the convention. 


Coupled with this in interest was the 
emphatic stand taken by the delegates 
on the proposition to increase the tax 
on life insurance in the pending “war” 
revenue measure. 


The association put itself on record 
as endorsing only simon pure legal re- 
serve companies by amending the defi- 
nition in its constitution of a regular 
legal reserve company, to mean one 
which does not participate in stock 
selling or bond schemes. 

The registration at noon, Tuesday, 
showed over 600 delegates present. 
| There were 117 women at the opening 
|} session, which was an unusually large 
| number. 

Immediately following the calling of 
|the convention to order, President E. 
| J. Clark introduced the Rev. R. E. El- 
| more, pastor of the Walnut Hills Chris- 
| tian Church of Cincinnati. 

| President John L. Shuff, of the Cin- 
cinnati Life Underwriters’ Association 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the local association.. 

Recalling the enjoyable pre-convention 
entertainment provided on the previous 
day by the Union Central Life, Presi- 
dent Clark of the association, intro- 
|} duced President Jesse R. Clark, of the 
| Company, who delivered the address 
of welcome. 

President Clark’s Welcome. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by President Jesse R. Clark, of the 
Union Central Life. He extended a 
very cordial ‘greeting to the visiting 
agents. and emphasized the physical 
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beauty of Cincinnati. He said that he 
was still prouder of its stalwart 
stiength, evidenced by 3,000 industrial 
plants. He asked the agents to con- 
template what a field for another kind 
of industry an annual production of 
$300,000,000 creates, referring, of 
course, to the possibilities of some of 
this money being expended for life in- 
surance. He said in part: 

“I welcome you—not as competitors, 
everyone against his neighbor—not as 
champions of the respective companies 
which you represent—but I do welcome 
you as a great body of thinkers, as 
well as workers, for the upbuilding of 
the theory and practice of the profes- 
sion in which we are engaged. 

“To-day we believe, in general, that 
the prevailing ideas on life insurance 
are sound; that the contracts represent 
an equity of interests—that they are 
just about right—and we look back 
with chagrin at the seeming illiberality 
of twenty-five years ago. But twenty- 
five years ago some of us experienced 
similar sensations and viewed with 
amusement the conditions of previous 
years. 

“That vital problems will be current 
with each successive age of this com- 
plex civilization, must ‘be accepted. 
May a superforce speed the work of 
eliminating evil and of supplenienting 
good; and may this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters held in Cincinnati 
record some great achievement for the 
enlightenment and betierment' of 
humanity, and send you away to your 
respective fields better informed and 
better equipped for your part in the 
dissemination of life insurance. Wel- 
come!” 

Charles W. Scovel, former president 
o2 the National Association presented 
a resolution, printed elswhere, which 
paid tribute to the pioneers of the life 
underwriters’ movement, begun at 
Cincinnati 46 years ago. 

President Clark was received with 
cheers, as he rose to deliver his an- 
nual address. His administration was 
later characterized as one of the most 
successful in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Vice-President Woods stated 
that the association had been conducted 
along defensive lines until recent years, 
but said that it had now taken the of- 
fensive and was engaged in carrying 
the fight for substantial reforms into 
the enemy’s country. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woods’ re- 
marks, he presented a resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention, in which the Life Underwrit- 
ers asked to be advised of any further 
action taken by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners on 
Taxation. 

The remarks of John Russell, Jr., 
vice-president of the association for 
the Pacific Coast, showed renewed 
activities in that section through 
building up the membership and or- 
ganizing new associations. 

Social Features. 

Chairman’ M. W. Mack of the enter- 
tainment committee made a number of 
announcements, concerning the social 
features which included a luncheon for 
the ladies attending the Convention at 
the Zoological Garden on Tuesday; the 
annual reception and ball at the Hotel 
Sinton on Tuesday night; and a river 
excursion Wednesday evening. He 
also stated that arrangements had been 
made to take a moving picture of the 
convention on the top of the Gibson 
Hotel at noon Wednesday. 

This picture was developed to appear 
on the screen of the Keith Theatre in 
Cincinnati on Thursday, after which it 
goes on the Keith circuit. 

A. J. Meiklejohn of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada and 
Vice-President of the National body, 
was the next speaker. He conveyed 
the greetings of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of the convention. 

Secretary Frank D. Buser, of Phila- 





WHAT CONVENTION DID. 

Sent a telegram to President 
Wilson, Majority Leader Oscar Un- 
derwood and Senator Sherman, of 
Illinois, protesting against an in- 
crease in taxation of life insurance. 

Asked Insurance Commissioners 
to co-operate against increase of 
taxes. 

Started movement to investigate 
relation of life insurance to social 
delinquency. 

Endorsed movement for creation 
of National Department of Health. 

Passed resolution asking insur- 
ance commissioners not to license 
“crooked” agents. 

Amended constitution by clean 
cut definition of what is a “legal 
reserve” company. 











delphia, presented his report, which 
appears elsewhere, reciting the activi- 
ties of the association during the past 
year. 

Did Not Forget Sills. 

A resolution expressing regret over 
his inability to attend the present con- 
vention, was sent former President 
Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. Mr. Sills 
has been ill and is now convalescent. 

The resolution, which was introduced 
by Ex-President Frank E. McMullin, of 
Los Angeles, was unanimously adopted. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of Treasurer H. Wibirt 
Spence, showed total receipts of $11,- 
885.78 and total expenditures of $6,- 
330.13, leaving a cash balance of 
$555.65. 

The treasurer has prepared a form 
of voucher and receipt for the payment 
of all bills and accounts, with space re- 
served for the approval and authoriza- 
tion of payment by the proper officers 
of the association, showing the transac- 
tion complete on cne sheet and mak- 
ing the accounts easily audited. 

Money has been paid by check, in ac- 
cordance with this system and the con- 
stitution of the association. Money, so 
far as practicable, has been paid di- 
rect to the person entitled to receive it. 

Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, presented his an- 
nual report, previous to the noon ad- 
journment Tuesday. It is given in an- 
other column. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday 
was taken up with Dr. Heubner’s ad- 
dress, Chairman Horner’s report and 
the five minute topics on the subject, 
“Work Accomplished by Local Associa- 
tions.” It was sub-divided into “Educa- 
tion” and “Conservation.” These reports 
appear elsewhere. 

Three of the speakers named, viz., 
William King, of St. Louis; W. D. Mead, 
of Seattle, Wash., and J. E. Meyers, of 
Minneapolis, took the convention by 
storm. Their remarks were to the 
point and contained striking examples 
of what might be accomplished in the 
work of this department. 

In the evening a reception and ball 
were held at the Hotel Senton. 

Wednesday Morning. 

The address of United States Sena- 
tor Lawrence Y. Sherman from Iili- 
nois on the taxation question, was en- 
thusiastically received. It was followed 
by the report of the committee on taxa- 
tion, Edward A. Woods, chairman, 
which is printed in another column. 

Hubert H. Ward led the five minute 
discussions on, “Necessity for Action in 
Matters of Insurance Legislation by Life 
Underwriters Associations.” These ap- 
pear elsewhere. 

This was followed by the announce- 
ment of the prize essay committee and 
the reading of the essays. The presenta- 
tion of the Calef Loving Cup to J. R. 
McFee of Chicago, winner of the first 
prize was made by President Orville 
Thorp of the Texas Association of Life 


Underwriters. The presentation of the 
Ben Williams Vase, the second prize to 
R. O. Miles of San Francisco, was made 
by President Maurice H. Stearns of the 
R. I. Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Adjournment was taken at 12:30 
Wednesday to enable home office offi- 
cials to have an opportunity to meet 
and entertain their representatives at- 
tending the convention. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Interesting discussions on “Agency 
System” and “Utilizing Life Insurance 
for Charitable and Philanthropic Be- 
quests” occupied a good portion of the 
afternoon session. Hubert H. Ward 
was chairman. 

Among the resolutions presented was 
one endorsing Senator Sherman of IIli- 
nois for championing the cause of 
policyholders in the taxation issue. 

Thursday Morning. 

The session opened with the reading 
of the message of Ex-President Taft, 
which was followed iby the address of 
President Rittenhouse of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. Both these addresses 
are printed elsewhere. 

The five minute talks on “Business 
Insurance,” led by Ex-President Charles 
W. Scovel, followed. 

Then followed the ten minute re- 
ports on the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, the Northwest Insurance Con- 
gress and the New England Congress 
of Life Underwriters Associations. 

A resolution presented by Frederick 
A. Savage of Maryland, which was 
adopted, made it mandatory on dele- 
gates to aid the secretary in facilitat- 
ing association business. It was the 
sentiment of the resolution that each 
association should arrange the date of 
its annual meeting so that it will fall 
in January or February; also that each 
local secretary should see that reports 
of his organization are made promptly 
to the corresponding secretary. 


Trophy Winners Announced. 


Much interest was apparent on the 
convention floor as the time approach- 
ed to make announcements of the win- 
ners of the trophies offered annually. 

The Edwards’ membership trophy 
awarded for the largest increase in 
Association membership—based one- 
half on percentage and one-half on nu- 
merical gain, was won by the Oregon 
Association. 

The Whittington delegate’s trophy 
for proposing the largest number of new 
members, was won by O. F. Wilson of 
the Oklahoma Association. 

The Waite attendance trophy, 
awarded to the association having the 
largest average attendance at regular 
meetings throughout the year, was won 
by the New England Woman’s Associa- 
tion. 

Officers Elected. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee which was unanimously adopted 
was as follows: 


President, Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta; 
vice-presidents, Edward A. Woods, Pitts- 
burgh and John N. Russell, Jr., Los An- 
geles; treasurer, H. Wibirt Spence, 
Detroit; secretary, J. Henry Johnson, 
Oklahoma City. 

Executive Council. 

The following were chosen for the 
executive council: Ernest J. Clark, 
Baltimore; Herbert R. Lewis, Roches- 
ter; Hugh M. Willet, president, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit; Henry 
J. Powell, Louisville; Neil D. Sills, 
Richmond; Lee C. Robens, Harttord, 
chairman of Executive Committee, 

Education and Conservation Commit- 
tee: Warren mM. Horner, chairman; 
Jules Girardin, Hubert H. Ward, Edward 
A. Woods. 

Taxation Committee: Edward A. 
Woods, chairman; Darby A. Day, Jonn 
Dolph. 

Publications Committee: Charles 
Jerome Edwards, chairman; Ernest J. 
Clark, Hugh M. Willet. 

San Francisco was selected tor the 
1915 convention. 





MESSAGE FROM DOMINION. 





Speech Made by A. J. Meiklejohn 
President of the Canadian . 
Association. 





A. J. Meiklejohn, president of the 
Canada Association, was brought to the 
platform to sit with the other celebri- 
ties and later was given an interpolat- 
ed place on the program for an ex 
tempore address. He spoke as follows: 

“I must confess that I have come 
here to-day under a false impression 
The fact that you have announced me 
as your newly elected vice-president 
did not strike me before, and conse. 
quently I am not prepared to take 
more than a moment or two of your 
time. I desire, however, to bring to 
you and your association the very best 
and most cordial greetings of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


“We are numerically a very much 
smaller association than this, but so 
far as enthusiasm and ability to do 
things, I feel we may claim to be ona 
par with you. We do feel a very great 
debt of gratitude to very many promi- 
nent United States officials of the life 
insurance world who have from time to 
time visited our conventions, and who 
have been of very great service. This 
year we had the pleasure of having 
Mr. Clark, whose address to the Hali- 
fax convention was one of the most 
unique I have ever listened to. We 
had also with us from this side of the 
line the general counsel and manager 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, Mr. Cox, whose masterly 
address we appreciated to the full. We 
had also Mr. E. E. Rittenhouse and 
Mrs. F. E. Shaal of Boston, who were 
good enough to come and address our 
association, and our thanks and appre- 
ciation of their effort I desire to re 
peat here to-day. 

I found it somewhat difficult to get 
away from Canada at the present mo- 
ment, being an officer in His Majesty’s 
Militia, and I had to get a special leave 
of absence, but when I pointed out 
that it was the United States I was 
going to, and they had declared their 
neutrality, I was after a while granted 
leave of absence, and I assure you that 
as a Canadian I appreciate the cour- 
tesies I have received. 

At this late hour I shall not detain 
you further, other than to merely re- 
peat our feelings of good fellowship to 
the National Association, and to express 
the hope that in spite of the fact that 
San Francisco is spoken of for next 
year, and St. Louis for the following, 
at the same time I hope that we shall 
have the pleasure of welcoming the 
National Association delegates to a 
joint meeting in the Dominion of 
Canada in the near future. 





HELPING THE PLANTERS. 





Pan-American Permits Farmers to Pay 
Premiums With Notes Secured 
by Warehouse Cotton. 





In the hotel lobby at the convention 
there was considerable talk of the war 
and, incidentally, the action of the Pan- 
American Life, of New Orleans, in go- 
ing to the assistance of the people of 
the South in helping them to market 
and finance the cotton crop met with 
general approval. 

President C. H. Ellis, of the Pan- 
American, has sent a letter to every 
Southern ‘bank, and newspaper saying 
that the Company has decided to extend 
to the farmers the privilege of paying 
their life insurance premiums by notes 
secured by cotton in warehouses, and 
to further extend this facility to the 
farmers in the purchase of life insur- 
ance during the present money strin- 
gency, when it is difficult for them to 
raise any cash. This facility is extend- 
ed throughout all the cotton growing 
States. 
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TAK PROTEST GOES TO 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


STRONG RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


An Investigation of Effect of Life Insur- 
ance on Delinquency—To Fight 
Crooked Agents. 


Resolutions of considerable impor- 
tance to the business were adopted. 
The “war” tax resolutions and others 
nassed by the convention follow: 

Effect of Life Insurance on Dependency. 

Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh is the 
author of the following resolution: 

Whereas, The cost of dependent and 
delinquents, particularly dependent 
widows, orphans and aged, and those 
delinquents because left destitute at 
their parents’ death, is one of the great 
problems of modern society, and the 
prevention of these conditions is one 
of the great problems of modern society 


and: 
Whereas, Both State and private, as 
well as corporate philanthropy and 


charity are vitally interested in every 
means of diminishing this vast burden 
on all society and the State, and 

Whereas: A notable diminution of 
poverty, dependency and delinquency 
has oceurred since such institutions of 
thrift as life insurance, savings banks 
and building and loan associations have 
been organized; and 

Whereas: Many foreign governments 
because of the aid to society and State 
afforded by life insurance encourage it 
by reduced taxation, exemption from all 
taxation, or even compulsory govern- 
mental insurance, aided by government- 
al appropriations as in Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, ete., and Royal Commis- 
sions in Great Britain have reported a 
great decrease in the poverty rate as 
largely due to life insurance; and 

Whereas: actual data showing the ef- 
fect of the institutions of life insurance 
upon this is not as satisfactorily avail- 
able in this country as it should be, and 

Whereas: The question as to whether 
the State should encourage or compel 
some form of life insurance is openly 
mooted in this country and in several 
States experiments are being made, 
and 

Whereas: It would be of great value 
were data available to show just to 
what extent life insurance does effect 
dependency, in the delinquency, illit- 
eracy, vice and crime, and _ thus 
strengthen society and the State. 

Therefore, resolved, that the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters co- 
operate with the National conference of 
charities and correction, or any other 
like body, to investigate the relation 
of life insurance, or the lack of it to 
poverty, dependency, delinquency, il- 
literacy, vice and crime; 

That, particularly, records of orphan 
asylums, homes for widows and aged, 
and such institutions for dependents be 
investigated, as to whether they or those 
who should have provided for them car- 
ried life insurance. That in the inves- 
tigations of social workers and public 
institutions some method be devised of 
ascertaining and placing before the 
country the data secured as to the effect 
of life insurance in reducing the num- 
ber of dependent widows, orphans, and 
aged with all that means. 

Want Unworthy Agents Eliminated. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, of New 
York offered this resolution: 

Resolved: 1. That this association 
requests the active co-operation of the 
life insurance companies and of the 
insurance commissioners of the various 
States in utterly eliminating from the 
business for the welfare and protection 
of the public, the crooked and unworthy 
agent. 

2. That recommendation be made to 
the companies, and to our members en- 
gaged in employing agents, that instead 
2 accepting the rosy view (so generally 
given by an applicant for an agency) 
of his own capacity and the value of 
his business, no new men be employed 
hereafter without definite inquiry as to 





HUGH M. WILLET, Atlanta, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual, the 
new president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
general agent of the Equitable, J. 
N. Russell, Jr., Los Angeles, home 
office general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual, and A. J. Meiklejohn, 
Toronto, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Canada, 
were elected vice-presidents. 





their character and the quality of their 
business from their last two employers. 

That when an agent’s employment 
is terminated for cause, we recommend 
that the insurance commissioner be re- 
quested at once to cancel his license 
or certificate of authority. 

That it be suggested to the insurance 
commissioners that no new license be 
issued to any agent already holding a 
license, or whose license has recently 
been cancelled, without inquiry by the 
commissioner of the company for 
which the agent was last employed, so 
framed as to clearly disclose whether 
such agent has settled his net premium 
with said company and conducted his 
business honestly and without misrep- 
resentation. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the insurance commissioners of 
the various States and the presidents 
of the various American life insurance 
companies, and to the manager of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the president of the American Life 
Convention, requesting co-operation in 
this matter. 

Resolved: That the Chair appoint a 
Committee of three to confer with the 
officials of the insurance commissioners’ 
convention. The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and the American 
Life Convention, and emphasize to them 
the importance of concerted steps to 
eliminate irresponsible and undesirable 
agents so as to increase the efficiency 
of agency service generally, and protect 
the public from the losses incident to 
the misrepresentations and depreda- 
tions of the unworthy. 

Publication Committee. 

Henry J. Powell, of Louisville, offered 
this resolution: 

Resolved: That hereafter the Pub- 
lication Committee shall consist of three 
members, as follows: The President of 
the National Association and two mem- 
bers of the executive committee, which 
shall be appointed by the President. 


Department of Health. 


John Dolph, of Cincinnati, offered 
this: 
Whereas: The development of prac- 


tical methods for the conservation of 
human life is now recognized by life 
insurance men everywhere as a press- 
ing vital problem. Therefore, be it 
Resolved: That the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters hereby ear- 
nestly endorses the movement to create 
a national department of health with a 
member of the President’s Cabinet at 
its head, and it be further, 

Resolved: That all members of Life 
Underwriters’ Associations support this 
and all practical movements having for 
their object the conservation of human 
life, and be it further, 

Resolved: That the Secretary be in- 
structed to forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United 
States and to all members of both 
houses of Congress. 


Interpretation of Legal Reserve 
Company. 


Offered by Charles W. Scovel, of 
Pittsburgh: 

Amend Section 2 of Article III on 
Membership to read as follows: “A 


regular legal reserve company, within 
the meaning of this constitution, is 
hereby defined to be one that is incor- 
porated, operated and supervised under 
the legal reserve laws; and which does 
not by any device of corporate form 
seek to avoid accountability or super- 
vision under said laws; does not in- 
dulge in any ‘Special contract’ or ‘Stock 
with-policy’ scheme or other deceitful 
device as incentive to take insurance; 
does not practice extravagance un- 
der the cloak of any valuation device; 
does not inflate its assets by the device 
of antedating policies of new insurance; 
and does not in any way depart from 
the true old-line principal of a scientific- 
ally adequate reserve consisting of 
genuine assets.” 
Tax Protest. 

Offered by McMullen, of Los Angeles, 
That the following telegram be sent to 
President Wilson, and to the Hon. Os- 
car W. Underwood, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
and Hon. Lawrence Sherman, United 
States Senator from Illinois: 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, in convention assembled, 
representing over 103,000 agents of over 
100 legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of all sections, and in the name 
of our twenty-five million policy hold- 
ers protest vigorously against the re- 
ported proposal to impose a Federal 
stamp tax upon our policy holders. We 


shall do our utmost to arouse them 
against this additional exaction upon 
America’s thrifty and provident self- 


taxing citizens. No European country, 
even under pressure of war, so far as 
known, has resorted to taxing life in- 
surance. Why should America at peace, 
increase the cost of of protecting the 
families of its citizens, in addition to 
burdensome taxes of forty-eight States? 

We submit that taxing only the legal 
reserve companies, even those purely 
mutual, and excluding very properly 
assessment and fraternal associations, 
and, therefore, increasing the cost to 
the thrifty millions of policy holders 
upon whom this additional tax must 
solely fall, is unjustified and indefens- 
ible. When England exempts money 
paid for life insurance from her income 
tax, should peaceful America tax it? We 
earnestly request that at a time when 
a decreased cost of living is demanded, 
so vital an agency for thrift and prevent- 
ive of dependency as life insurance will 
not be increased in cost, especially by 
a congress that wisely struck from the 
income tax bill the provisions taxing 
life insurance. This government has 
already the discreditable distinction of 
being the only one in the whole world 
to tax life policy holders. Surely the 
present congress will not increase this 
burden. 

Wire Insurance Commissioner. 

A telegram was sent to James R. 
Young, chairman, National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Asheville, 
N. C., reading: “Will not your conven- 
tion join us in urging congress to omit 
life insurance policy-holders from pro- 
posed stamp tax, especially, as it dis- 
criminates against legal reserve com- 
panies by not applying to fraternal and 
assessment associations.” 





State Insurance. 

Offered by J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

Whereas: Legislators in several 
States in the past have shown an in- 
clination toward enacting laws lead- 
ing to the establishment of state insur- 
ance, and, whereas: such laws show 
a tendency toward legislative radical- 
ism that would ill-serve either the in- 
suring public in all lines or the public 
at large, and, those engaged in the 
business, namely, the agents, as well 
as the companies themselves would be 
the best field to co-operate with any 
legislation that may be enacted. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
urge the program committee to set aside 
sufficient time, not to exceed two hours, 
during the next convention for the con- 
sideration of this question. 

And be it further resolved, 
urge the “Topic Committee” to call the 
attention of the various associations 
to give this subject their consideration, 
discuss the matter with those interest- 


that we 


ed in public affairs, as well as legis- 
lators, so that they may report to the ‘ 
National Convention at its next meet 


ing, their findings and recommenda- 
tions. It is further suggested that the 
“Topic Committee” call the attention 
of the various associations of the Na- 
tional Association to the importance 
that this question will have on the fu- 
ture work of the insurance calling, both 
in the nature of its compensation, as 
well as its existence. 
Tribute to Founders. 

The N, A. L. U., meeting in Cincinnati 
for its Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention, 
deems it fitting to place on record its 
sense of obligation to the pioneers who 
forty-two years ago began in this city 
the first Life Underwriters Association 
of real importance. 

Although there is record of transient 
local organizations at Chicago, in 1869, 
and at Pittsburgh, in 1870, the Asso- 
ciation formed June 10, 1872, at Cuin- 
cinnati, did not stop there, but ted 
directly to the formation of another 
at Cleveland, the same year, and to 
taeir union into the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation, the year following. Until its 
last meeting in 1878, this State-wide 
organization rendered valuable service 
toward abating the evils of its day. 

That the experience gained during 
the six years of this preliminary move- 
ment pointed the way to success for 
the permanent movement, begun in 
1883, at Boston, and for the national 
crganization begun there in 1890, is the 
recorded testimony of Chauncey M. Ran- 
som bimself, who had instigated and 
promoted all three of these beginnings 
end who continued his good work for 
the cause until his death in 1991. 

We, therefore, record this minute in 
honor of the active organizers and first 
officers of those pioneer associations. 
Yo pay our grateful tribute to tne 
memory of Maxwell Grosvenor, George 
W. Fackler, S. V. Hammond and 
Semuel W. Johnston, of Cincinnati, 
John E. Colby of Cleveland, and A. 
G. Byers, of Columbus, who have passed 
iuto the great beyond; 

And we extend our cordial personal 
g.eeting and gratitude to the survivors, 
Rcbert Lansing Douglas, now of Piqua, 
who undertook the active work of or- 
ganizing, and to whom chief credit for 
ithe actual launching of the movement 
is due, James W. Iredell, Jr., and Col- 
lin Ford, of Cincinnati, Thomas H. 
Geer, of Cleveland and William H. 
Dyer, now of Boston, of whom we re- 
joice to have Messrs. Douglas and 
Iredell present with us to-day, and to all 
tl.ree of whom we tender our heartiest 
wishes for a green old age, sweetened 
by the thought of duty done and ser- 
vice given. 

The secretary is hereby instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to 
the survivors personally, and to the 
families of those who have died. 


Seek Commissioners’ Support. 


flonorable James R. Young, chairman, 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters now in convention grate- 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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For more than seventy years, the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has stood for the Best in Life Insurance. Strict adherence to sound 





principles laid a broad foundation for the 


PRESEN I 


period of growth and prosperity. With policies approved by the discriminating, 





an efficient agency organization, a rapidly increasing business, and an established 


reputation for fair and honorable treatment, the Company confidently anticipates a 


FUTURE 


of even greater achievement. ‘The interests of its policyholders will be guarded as 








zealously as in the past, and the most liberal protection furnished at reasonable rates. 
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CLARK REVIEWS TAXATION 
AND EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


CONSERVATION PRIME FACTOR. 








President of National Association Dis- 
cusses Text Book, Preventable 
Waste and Membership. 





The keynote of the address of Presi- 
dent Ernest J. Clark was education and 
conservation. This is a subject which 
the head of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters has very close to his 
heart. He discussed the great work be- 
ing accomplished by Dr. S. S. Heubner 
in the preparation of a text book on life 
insurance, under the auspices of the 
National Association. This book will 
be issued early in the spring of 1915. 

Mr. Clark referred to preventable 
waste in life insurance, viz., through 
the neglect of ordinary measures for 
preserving health and also through the 
lapsation of policies. He referred to 
the successful efforts of the life agents 
in preventing excessive taxation of life 
insurance policies through the income 
tax enacted last year. 

He also called attention to the death 
during the past year of several notable 
members of the association, including I. 
Layton Register of Philadelphia, for- 
merly national president and H. S. Dale 
of Chicago, the treasurer appointed last 
year who died in office. 

Mr. Clark said in part: 

Cincinnati Had First Local. 

“Cincinnati and its Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association have always occupied a 
most important place in the history of 
the life underwriters’ movement in this 
country and a warm spot in the hearts 
of our membership. It was here in 1872 
that the first local life underwriters’ 
association in the United States was or- 
ganized, and in 1902 you entertained 
our annual convention with that same 
generous and spontaneous hospitality 
which has characterized your plans for 
our comfort and entertainment on this 
delightful occasion. 

“To me, personally, it is a happy co- 
incidence and a double pleasure to 
come back to my native city as presi- 
dent of this great National Association 
after an absence of 20 years from its 
business and social activities. It was 
here in Cincinnati that I received my 
early education and training in life in- 
surance. 

“Until the past two years the Na- 
tional Association has directed its 
major influence and energies toward re- 
forms, general improvements in field 
methods and extension of local asso- 
ciations and, notwithstanding the far- 
reaching results which have been ac- 
complished in these respects, a broader 
and more extensive work has been un- 
dertaken without in any way neglecting 
these important interests already de- 
veloped and fostered by preceding ad- 
ministrations.” 

Education of Agents. 

Realizing after years of observation 
and experience the great necessity of a 
higher and more scientific training of 
agents, and a more systematic and com- 
prehensive basis of instruction in the 
fundamental principles and necessities 
of life insurance for the benefits of the 
insuring public, the president, execu- 
tive council and committee on educa- 
tion and conservation have given much 
time and thought to this important ques- 
tion, placing it in the forefront of our 
work during the past 12 months. 

The life insurance agent of the fu- 
ture should be carefully selected with 
special reference to his apparent fitness 
and adaptability to the work and re- 
sponsibilities involved. He must then 
be educated and trained along the most 
careful and scientific lines in order that 
he may give to his clients that intelli- 
gent and conscientious service which 
their individual needs, according to 
varying conditions and circumstances, 
require, and be able to measure up to 


the high standards of qualification de- 
— iby the life insurance profes- 
sion. 

The work which has been planned 
under the supervision of the special 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion has also been of far-reaching im- 
portance in the interest of the insuring 
public, which must necessarily result in 
a more intelligent understanding of life 
insurance, a deeper appreciation of its 
benefits and necessities, and with a 
corresponding future increase in the 
number of lives written and average 
amount at risk on each life. 

The details of the plan under which 
Dr. Huebner of the Wharton School of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, is writing the 
text book on life insurance were com- 
mented on by Mr. Clark. Dr. Bruce D. 
Mudgett, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is assisting in the compilation and 
D. Appleton & Company are the pub- 
lishers. Dr. Heubner is to be com- 
pensated on the royalty basis. In dis- 
cussing the subject of conservation, 
President Clark said: 

Conservation Discussed. 

“Running in a parallel channel and 
dependent on education is that of con- 
servation. One of the great weakness- 
es of the life insurance institution (and 
which unfortunately is a national char- 
acteristic) has been the indifference of 
both companies and agents to preven- 
able waste. I refer especially to that 
involved in the disregard on the part 
of the insuring public to the laws of 
health, thereby increasing the mor- 
tality element, with its consequent in- 
creased cost of insurance for those who 
survive, to say nothing of the enormous 
amount of life values prematurely and 
unnecessarily destroyed and the distress 
and poverty suffered by those depend- 
ent on many of the lives involved. 

“Again this same indifference and 
neglect is expressed through the enor- 
mous amount of waste involved in the 
lapsation and surrender of life insur- 
ance and the unnecessary borrowing on 
policies, much of which could be saved 
through the medium of systematic effort 
and education of the public, and much 
of it will be saved in future years if 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers continues the excellent work 
already begun by this administration. 
However, you will hear more regarding 
this question later in the convention.” 

Taxation Campaign. 

President Clark paid a high tribute to 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods for 
his fight against taxation, saying: 

“The National Association never be- 
fore made such a brilliant stroke in the 
interest of the 25,000,000 policyholders 
in this country as it did when it es- 
poused this problem of life insurance 
taxation and made Edward A. Woods 
chairman of the taxation committee. If 
nothing else had been accomplished this 
past year than that which has accrued 
to the credit of our taxation campaign, 
it alone would have been worth all the 
time, energy and money spent by the 
National Association. 

“The results obtained through the 
medium of our Atlantic City resolution 
of protest to the Federal Government 
in reference to that part of the income 
tax measure of the tariff bill, whereby 
refunds (dividends) to policyholders 
were to be taxed, constituted the final 
influence, and were secured at the 
eleventh hour. We effectually stopped 
any further increase in taxation by the 
several States this past year. 

“Many of our associations have taken 
advantage of the amendment to the con- 
stitution which was made at Atlantic 
City providing for a non-resident mem- 
bership on a reduced basis of annual 
dues. This has been of great value to 
the agents of smaller cities, towns and 
the country districts. 

New Associations Formed. 

“During the past year new associations 
were organized and admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Association as 
follows: Lansing Life Underwriters’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich.; Kalamazoo 
Life Underwriters’ Association, Kalam- 


azoo, Mich.; Battle Creek Association of 
Life Underwriters, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Jacksonville Association of Life Under- 
writers, Jacksonville, Fla.; Davenport 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Davenport, Ia.; San Diego Association 
of Life Underwriters, San Diego, Cal. 

“One association only has ceased its 
membership, Albuquerque, N. Mex., the 
smallest association in the United 
States, and always weak in numbers. 

“The National Association’s net gain in 
new associations actually admitted to 
membership during the year is five 
bringing the total up to 89, with a mem- 
bership of over 5,000, although the treas- 
urer’s report will show a net paid for 
membership of 4,237, this being due to 
the usual delinquency payments of lo- 
cal dues and the consequent withhold- 
ing of annual dues to the National Asso- 
ciation by the local treasurers on such 
delinquent members. Our net gain, 
therefore, on the paid for basis has been 
621, or 17 per cent.” 

Attended Canadian Convention. 

President Clark said that he traveled 
several thousand miles during the year. 
He attended the annual meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada at Halifax, July 28-31 and was well 
received. President A. J. Meiklejohn 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, by virtue of his office, becomes 
a vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Clark praised Charles Jer- 
ome Edwards for his valuable work on 
the publication committee and Everett 
M. Ensign for his efficient handling of 
the association organ. President Clark 
expressed his appreciation of the sup- 
port received from Vice-President Woods 
and Russell, Secretary Buser and Chair- 
man Willet of the executive committee. 
In referring to his other advisers he 
said: 

“Then there is my executive council, 
consisting of Edwards. Sills, Powel! and 
Baldwin—a cabinet endowed with the 
maximum of ability, experience and un- 
selfish devotion to the National Asso- 
ciation and its interests, and to whom I 
am greatly indebted for their loyalty and 
hearty support on all occasions. 

Life Insurance Legislation. 

“Before concluding this address I 
want to urge upon this convention and 
those who will have charge of the fu- 
ture work of this national organization, 
in addition to those activities and move- 
ments already begun, a most careful 
consideration of using our forces and 
influence for the better and more sys- 
tematic safeguarding and directing of 
questions of legislation affecting life in- 
surance, by both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the several States. 

Gentlemen, in this respect we have 
been derelict in our duty on many occa- 
sions in the past, and it is a duty which 
we owe to the 25,000,000 policyholders 
in this country and the companies which 
we represent. The law and legislation 
committee of each local association 
should be most carefully selected. men 
being chosen who, from the standpoint 
of peculiar fitness, ability and influence 
are snecially qualified for this work 

Another question I want to urge for 
immediate consideration is a higher 
standardization of agents from the stand- 
point of educational equipment and un- 
fimpeachable honesty and integrity in 
the broadest sense, barring entirely 
from the field of life insurance for all 
time the rounder, the twister and the 
false representor; that the co-operation 
of the insurance commissioners through- 
out the country be invoked to this end, 
and if legislation be found necessary in 
certain States, for the purpose of legal- 
izing such co-operation on the part of 
the insurance commissioners, that it be 
secured accordingly. 

“Having, as we do, personal contact 
with the millions of policyholders of 
this country, and because of the nature 
of our service to them, commanding 
their confidence, we should at all times 
strive to improve that service by pro- 
tecting their interests in every possible 
way, 


TAXATION ACITATION 
MUST STILL CONTINUE 


IMPORTANCE TOLD BY E. A. WOODS 





Some Life Companies Apathetic—Local 
Associations Appoint Committees— 
Sporadic Moves Fail. 





The report of the committee on taxa- 
tion, Edward A. Woods, chairman, was 
delivered on Wednesday morning. It 
stated that the committee had sent 
letters to 251 life insurance companies 
and 86 underwriters’ associations seek- 
ing co-operation as to taxation. There 
were 45 life companies which replied 
promising co-operation while the re- 
maining 206 companies did not even 
reply. 

Out of the 86 life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations to which the circular was sent, 
50 have already appointed a commit- 
tee on taxation. Eight others have 
promised to do so. Meetings were 
held by 24 associations devoted to the 
subject of taxation and Chairman 
Woods attended fourteen of these. 

Need for Agitation. 

The report states that many associa- 
tions offered to hold meetings but re- 
quired a speaker thoroughly familiar 
with the subject. This indicated a need 
for agitation of the subject. A popular 
pamphlet was prepared on the subject 
of taxation which was very generally 
circulated and orders were received 
from several life insurance companies 
for copies to the number of 71,700. 

It was stated that many commenda- 
tory statements by life insurance men 


had been received endorsing the taxa- 
tion campaign. The National Tax 
Association which is holding its eighth 


annual conference at Denver this month 
has taken cognizance of the movement 
of the life underwriters. Professor W. 
F. Geppart, a writer on insurance sub- 
jects, was designated to represent the 
National Association on this occasion. 

The taxation of life insurance policy- 
holders was scheduled as one of the 
subjects to be considered. 

The committee states that it is 
aware that it will take some time to 
create a sentiment against the increase 
of taxation of life insurance policy- 
holders While acknowledging that 
the work has just begun the commit- 
tee maintains that to be effective the 
campaign must be continued until 
every agent will constantly in his daily 
canvass have this unjust burden in 
mind. In concluding the report said: 

Local Taxation Committee. 

“The recommendation that every 
association appoint a standing commit- 
tee on the subject of taxation. wholly 
distinct from the committee on legis- 
lation, and that at least one meeting 
a year be devoted to the subfect, still 
stands. The committee wishes to re- 
mind all associations and all members 
that no great public reform can *be 
brought about through a few months’ 
spasmodic effort. 

“The fact that the daily press in many 
of our largest cities has voluntarily en- 
dorsed this movement for the relief of 
policyholders. is an evidence that pnub- 
licitv not only for the campaign against 
taxation of policvholders. but of the 
social value of life insurance can be 
ebdtained. It is helfeved that the re- 
sult of this camnafen, if persistently 
followed wn, will not onlv be to free 
nolievholders from much of the burden 
of taxation now resting unon them, but 
also to fix life insurance in the public 
mind as a npubiie institution of the 
hichest social and economic imnortance, 
and to give to insurance men them- 
selves a much higher ideal of our 
great institution.” 





ROSF TO HONOR SPEAKER 
The hohit of rising en mossce when 
a nonniar sneaker took the nlotform. 
was carried ont during the convention 
When the address was con- 
eluded cheers and handclapping were 
heard. 


seecions. 
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THE VERDICT 


By the Massachusetts Insurance Department Examiners upon 
the Recently Completed Triennial Examination 


OF THE 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“"T*HE Company has had a remarkable growth since 

the last examination in 1909. Its annual income 
has increased from twenty-two millions to over thirty 
millions; its assets from sixty-five to one hundred and 
five millions, and insurance in force from five hundred 
and twenty-seven to seven hundred and twelve mil- 
lions. It is thoroughly organized and honestly and 
efficiently administered.” 


THAT TELLS THE STORY 


People Don’t Keep on Buying Goods at the Same Stand 
Year by Year, and More of Them Doing it Year after Year, 
unless The Goods Are Right. And there is the Whole Secret 
of JOHN HANCOCK Success:— 


“THE GOODS ARE RIGHT” 


If You Have the DESIRE and the CAPACITY to SELL 
LIFE INSURANCE, you can obviously do no better than by 
tying up with a Company like the JOHN HANCOCK. 











New Edition of Up-to-the Minute Policies! Disability Provision! 
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NON-RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP 
PLAN HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


OKLAHOMA LEADS WITH 74. 





Secretary Buser Wants Local Annual 
Meetings in February—Iinsurance 
News in Public Press. 





Secretary Frank D. Buser presented 
the joint report of his office and that 
of the corresponding secretary. He 
noted the increase in non-resident 
membership as being 314 and said that 
the Oklahoma association heads the list 
with 74 non-residents. He noted the in- 
creased interest shown by the press in 
insurance matters which he thought was 
an encouraging sign. 

Mr. Buser emphasized the need of 
keeping in office progressive secretaries, 
as efficient work in this office means 
much. He took up other matters in his 
report, including the following: 

“It will be recalled that at the At- 
lantic City convention, Section 2 of 
Article VIII of the constitution of the 
National Association was amended to 
provide for a non-resident class of 
members. From the reports’ which 
have ‘been received we find that a num- 
ber of associations have taken advan- 
tage of this provision and we have ac- 
counted for 314 non-resident members. 
The Oklahoma association heads the list 
with 74 members in this class, while the 
Capital District association follows with 
24 and Erie association with 20. 

“In a number of associations it has 
been difficult to satisfactorily work out 
the non-resident membership idea. 
Several associations have adopted a plan 
which not only seems practical, but con- 
ducive to a large membership. Non- 
resident members are divided into two 
classes, one living within the radius of 
what might be termed the metropolitan 
district of the city in which the asso- 
ciation is located, and which can be 
classed as being suburban, and the other 
class composed of those residing outside 
a radius of 20 or 25 miles, the annual 
dues of the latter class being the 
nominal sum of $1 and the former class 
one-half the annual dues charged the 
regular membership.” 

Numerical Increase in Locals. 

Mr. Buser said that the numerical in- 
crease in local associations throughout 
the country had been 621 or 17 per cent. 
He said that the trophy offered on the 
Pacific Coast by W. L. Hathaway, Hub- 
ert H. Ward, John N. Russell, Jr., and 
William D. Mead had increased mem- 
bership in that section. The Puget 
Sound association first won the trophy 
with 84 new members and San Fran- 
cisco captured it later with 38. This 
cup is to be the permanent property of 
the association winning it three times. 

In order to stimulate increased mem- 
bership among the New York State asso- 
ciations, the Syracuse association chal- 
lenged the local bodies of Buffalo, 
Rechester, Utica and Albany for a mem- 
bership contest for a period from March 
1 to May 31. 

Clippings collected by a press bureau 
show that 24 dailies, five weeklies and 
three monthlies have been devoting 
space to insurance news articles or edi- 
torials of an educational value. The re- 
port goes on to say: 

“In addition to these, and a subject 
upon which the press committee will 
probably report in full, might be men- 
tioned the Chattanooga, Florida, North- 
ern Indiana, Knoxville, Lima, Missis- 
sippi, Nashville. Oregon, Philadelphia, 
Puget Sound and St. Louis associations. 
These local bodies have instituted at 
their own expense departments in daily 
papers in their respective communities. 
Articles of an educational nature ap- 
pear in these departments, which once 
a week occupy prominent space in the 
paper selected. To the Puget Sound 
association has fallen the honor of be- 
ing the first local body affiliated with 


the National Association to issue a 
monthly bulletin to its members. 


Negligence of Secretaries. 

“Secretaries of local associations are 
scmetimes very negligent in sending in 
reports in the membership trophy con- 
test. The award of the Edwards 
trophy cannot be determined until the 
annual dues are paid, but the corres- 
ponding secretary has great difficulty 


in securing adequate data for the 
Statistics necessary in awarding the 
Whittington trophy and the Waite 
trophy.” 


Mr. Buser emphasized the advisabil- 
ity of all local associations holding 
their annual meetings in January or 
February so that the statistical report, 
showing the names of officers of local 
associations, may be more accurate. As 
to keeping secretaries in office, the 
report says: 

“We feel that it would not.be amiss 
to again emphasize the absolute neces- 
sity of electing and keeping in office 
wide-awake and progressive secretaries. 
The most successful local bodies affil- 
iated with the National Association are 
those which have been able to keep a 
secretary in office for a considerable 
number of years. In several instances 
a small salary is paid to the secretary 
and the satisfactory progress made by 
such association is largely attributable 
to the conscientious work of the sec- 
retary. 

“The Arkansas association has 
changed its name to the Little Rock 
association, the Kansas City associa- 
tion to the Topeka association and the 
association formerly designated as the 
Harrisburg association has adopted the 
name of the Central Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation. 

“I, Layton Register, president of the 
National Association during 1900 and 
1901, died suddenly at his home at Ard- 
more, Pa., on Sept. 29. The National 
Association, through its executive com- 
mittee at the mid-year meeting of that 
body, took official cognizance of Mr. 
Register’s death by adopting an appro- 
priate resolution. 

“With regard to activities of local 
associations during the past year 
special mention should be made of the 
Texas association, which organization is 
just in the beginning of its second 
year. Immediately after organizing, 
strong measures were at once intro- 
troduced to stamp out rebating, twisting 
and other reprehensible practices, and 
the results have been most encourag- 
ing. A number of agents were arrested 
and brought to trial and punished to 
the full extent of the law. 

“President Clark and Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods have addressed many 
of the local associations and there has 
been a noticeable increase in activities 
immediately following their visits. 

“Realizing the advantages which ac- 
crued from the first Northwest Life 
Underwriters’ Congress held in Seattle, 
there has been a movement in various 
sections of the country to plan for 
similar gatherings. The Atlanta and 
Savannah associations of Georgia are 
planning for a State congress, while the 
New England associations held a con- 
gress on April 2/ at the Parker House 
in Boston. 

“The outlook for the future of the 
association movement is most encourag- 
ing. Under the direction of President 
Clark and with the help of the executive 
council the endeavor has been at all 
times to accomplish those things which 
could be of real, practical, helpful serv- 
ice to the membership, and those vital- 


ized influences will without doubt 
show large results in the years to 
come.” 





Huebner’s Talk Made Hit. 

Following the delivery by Dr. Hueb- 
ner of his paper on life insurance edu- 
cation, which was received with much 
applause, Charles. T. Brockway of 
Syracuse, N. Y., stood up and emphati- 
cally stated that in all his 40 years’ ex- 
perience in the insurance business, he 
had never listened to anything so good. 
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FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


INSURANCE A_ SACRIFICE. 





LIFE 





U. S. Senator From Illinois Opposes 
Local Regulation and Excessive 
Taxation by Different States. 





The address of United States Sena- 
tor Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois 
was delivered on Wednesday morning, 
the subject being “The Taxation of 
Life Insurance.” He said that there was 
a sharp line to be drawn between self- 
support and charity. One is creative, 
the other is exhaustive, and if not sup- 
‘plied by the former destroys its source 
oi supply. 

He said that modern life insurance 
protects the whole scope of man’s 
economic obligations by substituting 
a contract that extends his productive 
period by eliminating the hazard of 
death. 

He then went on to develop his idea 
that the taxation of life insurance was 
a hardship on policyholders because 
the carrying of life insurance is a 
sacrifice which men undertake but 
from which they derive no pecuniary 
benefit. He said in part: 

“I am informed that the average life 
insurance policy is about $2,000. The 
American nation has over 20,000,000 of 
homes. The ideal state for all of them 
is self-support. If the average life in- 
surance policy could be increased in 
amount and diminished in annual cost 
it would be a great ‘benefit. The head 
of a family who has not accumulated 
income-producing property may thereby 
capitalize his future earnings. He 
builds up a barrier against uncertainty. 

“He creates a sinking fund against 
pessible misfortune and the certainty 
of death. He does so by joining with 
the ability and resources of a great 
multitude of others who are inspired 
by a like purpose. It is the mutual con- 
tract of experience and prudent reflec- 
tion. 


Life Insurance A Sacrifice. 


“It is a sacrifice, for in most instances, 
the man receives no direct pecuniary 
benefit. He acts for others who may 
not be able to act for themselves. If 
this sound belief leads him to secure 
his family and sacrifice present ease to 
create self-support and relieve society 
of the contingent burden, why should 
not government promote instead of 
penalize life insurance? General society 
exercises its powers and _ influence 
through the agency of civil government. 
Therefore civil government ought to 
encourage a contract that provides fi- 
nancial stability for the head of a 
family equal to the present pecuniary 
value of a prolonged and certain life. 

A Powerful Agency. 

“Whatever just cause of criticism has 
been made in the past of the manage- 
ment of life insurance has now ceased. 
Laws now regulate every necessary 
operation resulting in the policyhold- 
er’s contract and its safety and cer- 
tainty. Life insurance now is one of 
the most powerful agencies of civilized 
society known to combat poverty and 
want, to create self-support and thrift 
and lighten the rapidly increasing 
heavy burdens of public and private 
charity now resting on the purse of the 
taxpayer and the philanthropist. 

“It is an active ally of school, church 
and State and every legitimate business 
ia diminishing poverty, misfortune, neg- 
lect and failure. It becomes an 
economic antidote for want. What a 
vast measure of self-respect is preserved 
or created by encouraging self-support 
rather than charity support! As a fiscal 
agency to advance great public under- 
takings by providing a purchaser for 
their securities insurance companies 
are among the best known. The im- 
mense financial value to the public of 
these great accumulations invested to 
sustain the life insurance contract need 
not, however, be considered. 

“The universal basis of taxation on 


which most agree is the assessed value 
of property, so that each pays accord- 
ing to what he has. No life insurance 
company objects to its property tax. 
That tax is part of the cost of conduct- 
ing its business. As the costs of opera- 
tion increase the cost of insurance in- 
creases. Every cost item is eventually 
loaded on the premium. The tendency 
to increase the burdens imposed on the 
business of life insurance ought to be 
checked. A large proportion ought to 
be entirely removed. 

“When excise or occupation taxes, li- 
cense fees or any source of revenue is 
sought, the life companies have been 
among the first singled out to carry the 
cost of government by the 48 States. 
The burdens so imposed are in the 
last analysis borne by the policyholder. 
The policyholder of the United States 
narrowly escaped an unreasonable and 
burdensome levy in the new income tax 
law which became operative Oct. 3, 
1913. Those concerned remember the 
difficulty of impressing upon the mem- 
bers of Congress the basic truth that 
further exactions would fall upon the 
policyholder. 


Income Tax Deductions. 


“The deductions allowed in assessing 
income tax ought to include the amount 
paid for life insurance to a reasonable 
maximum percentage of income. The 
absurdity now exists of allowing the 
head of a family to insure a machine 
or an animal necessary to carry on his 
occupation and deduct the premium from 
his income, while the insurance premi- 
um on the life of the man who runs 
the business and upon whose success 
it depends entirely is denied any such 
deduction. 


Unfriendly Legislation. 


“Mutual defense against future un- 
friendly legislation is as meritorious as 
the modern protection given by the 
policies you issue. Let your policy- 
holders understand that every tax im- 
posed increases their premiums. Let 
them insist that any payment beyond 
a property tax, except that covering the 
actual cost of supervision and inspec- 
tion, is unjust. Let their concentrated 
power be brought legitimately to bear 
upon the political susceptibility of 
those who aspire to public life. 

“Let this be done to the end that 
State legislatures and Congress may 
not increase the cost of insurance un- 
der the short-sighted policy of raising 
further revenues in excess of property 
tax from life insurance. To the diffu- 
sion of this information each agent and 
officer of your companies may properly 
lend himself. 

“Any tax upon the business done in 
one State becomes a cost element in 
the premium collected in all other 
States. The legislature of one State 
therefore becomes national in its neces- 
sary effect. If one State taxes life in- 
surance done within its borders by for- 
eign companies and another does not, 
the citizens of the latter State thereby 
are taxed by the former State. This 
becomes a direct incentive to a State 
collecting nothing or a low revenue 
from foreign companies to lay a tax or 
increase their exactions so that it may 
receive its share of the taxes. 

Favors Federal Supervision. 

“The regulations under which life in- 
surance business is done ought to be 
netional and not local. It has risen to 
the dignity, importance and power of a 
national undertaking. It totals, meas- 
ured by money alone, more than the 
transportation lines of the United States. 
No single line of human effort reaches 
80 generally every walk and condition 
of life. 

“It is proper now to institute a move- 
ment to so amend the Federal Constitu- 
tion as to give Congress such power. 
Let it be done intelligently and in the 
name of justice. A united effort will 
succeed. Temporary defeat must not 
discourage, but serve as the motive for 
future increased effort. For whatever 
I may be worth in private or in public 
life I am a volunteer in behalf of this 
cause.” 
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HORNER PLAN WINS 
HEARTY APPROVAL. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
whose record of accomplishment in 
advancing the business is already tra- 
ditional, the most potent non-partisan, 
constructive business organization the 
world has ever known. 

“We believe in advertising, and we 
want to commit insurance interests to 
advertise, both institutionally and par- 
tisanly. But we do not hold a brief 
from the advertising fraternity and 
would lcng ago have given up the fight 
for this institutional advertisement, 1! 
it were not for the fact that the edu- 
cation and conservation movement is 
too big and broad a plan to permit ot 
half-way measures, or any weak or 
supine policy in line of least resistance. 

“We have held to the institutional 
advertisement because we are dealing 
with the immediate public and recog- 
nize that printers’ ink in the daily 
press and standard publications, used 
all the time, is the way ts inform our 
present clients who mould the sentl- 
ment of that younger generation and 
in a large measure direct their activ- 
ities. 

“Furthermore, we recognize that the 
people are surfeited with printed mat- 
ter in the mails, and that it is an 1m- 
possibility to correct the public mind 
in life insurance by circularization.” 

Education a Necessity 

After calling attention to a part of 
the original resolution adopted at 
Memphis two years ago, Mr. Horner 
went on to correct some impressions 
which have arisen as to the scope of the 
work of his committee. As to the edu- 
cational demand he said: 

“We all know, however, that if ever 
there was a crying need that had long 
been 1eglected and which stood out 
in bold relief, it is the necessity of fol- 
lowing out in the public schools and 
in higher institutions of learning, and 
through educational addresses before 





public bodies wherever possible, the 
very able and detailed recommenda- 
tions as outlined by Dr. Huebner. 

Reverting to the conservation idea, 
Mr. Horner told of the many things 
to be accomplished by conservation 
measures in the great business of legal 
reserve life insurance. 

Reckless Waste of Time. 

He then said: 

“Time, upon which everything hinges, 
is wasted with reckless prodigality. 
Agents are thrown at the business or 
into the business. Policyholders know 
little or nothing about what we are 
doing or mean to them. They have 
bought only a fraction of what we should 
have sold them, because of a very hazy, 
intangible idea of what they were buy- 
ing. Laws in regard to control and 
organization of companies and taxation 
thereof have been allowed to go on 
in their destructiveness with most 
feeble opposition and guidance. 

“Laws predicating the appointment of 
agents upon general fitness and under- 
standing of the things they are to do 
is a problem with which we must 
grapple. It is these problems with the 
matters of conservation of health and 
conservation of insurance’ written 
toward which we must lend our energy, 
and in numbers and as a body working 
as a unit in the years to come. 

“It is reasonable to suppose that tne 
companies will generally favor this bu- 
reau of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, because it will make 
their individual efforts and expendi- 
tures far more fruitful, and those com- 
panies who employ salaried managers 
will arrange some method of contribu- 
tion through their managers so that 
to a reasonable extent all who benefit 
will help bear the burden of expense. 

“The committee has been an ardent 


advocate of greater publicity in lite 
insurance through every legitimate 
channel. It has recognized that pub- 


licity has been greatly neglected, and, 
as evidenced by the resolution intro- 
duced at Memphis and by discussions 


of the subject since, we should indi- 
vidually and collectively focus attention 
upon greater publicity in life insurance 
in securing the co-operation of all news 
mediums of every nature in publishing 
matter of fact and interest with regara 
to life insurance for the benefit of their 
readers, 
Why Publishers are Shy. 

“We have contended from the start 
that a lack of such attention upon the 
part of various publications, the daily 
press and otherwise, was due to three 
causes: That the publishers were the 
victims of an unnstural and unneces- 
sary aloofness toward life insurance and 
the life insurance agent held by the 
average laymen; that the insurance 
fraternity themselves were to blame for 
not exercising greater concentration in 
putting intelligently before editors and 
publishers items of real importance, 
such as would be published in regard 
to any other field of endeavor, and, 
lastly, that we were not dealing with 
the daily press atid periodicals over 
the cash counter. 

“There is no slur whatever thrown 
at the daily press in this statement. 
On the one hand, I would not be so 
impolitic and, on the other, I do not 
believe there is any criticism to be 
passed. What we got, or what we did 
not get, either way you want to put 
it, was what we had coming for what 
we did or did not get. 

“If those in control of news mediums, 
publishers and editorial writers, do not 
thoroughly understand or believe m 
what we are doing, and we, in turn, 
exhibit a skepticism with regard to 
their work, we have presented an un- 
natural and an impractical situation 
and one that needs to be corrected. 
You will not correct it simply by striv- 
ing for publicity a la press agent 
fashion. You will correct it by well- 
ordered publicity of the legitimate kind, 
backed by dealing over the cash 
counter—also of the legitimate kind— 
meaning advertising institutionally and 
partisanly, educatively and construc- 


tively; and you will get ten dollars 
for every one you spend, because the 
newspapers do not have to be bought, 
and I am one of those who believe 
they cannot be bought. 

Need of Organization. 

“There is another direct, importart 
factor in this educative institutional 
advertisement which must not be over- 
looked. Unity of numbers, solidarity o: 
thought and action is the progressive 
order of the times. We need to be or- 
ganized in numbers, for legislative rea- 
sons and for practical, sentimenta) 
reasons, to show a solidarity of thought 
and action in taking a high plane in 
dealing with the public in a spirit ot 
helpfulness to them. The business in 
which we are engaged, to a most happy 
extent, combines the commercial and 
the professional. The life insurance 
agent is rendering too valuable a ser- 
vice to the body politic—that is, when 
acting in his true sense—to ever be 
deprived of his vocation as long as 
the minister, educator, doctor and 
lawyer have a place in the world’s work. 

“The reason the committee has so 
steadfastly adhered to the institutional 
campaign, both as represented in the 
purely educational work and in the 
institutional advertisement, was to give 
evidence to the entire body of laymen 
that we were dealing in this matter as 
one. The committee, to receive finan- 
cial support, has reluctantly given in 
to the desire of numbers in allowing 
separate campaigns locally, as was 
agreed upon last April; and this was 
only done in a spirit of compromise, 
recognizing that all minds could not 
meet on this subject. 

“There is no desire upon the part of 
the committee to turn back and correct 
this step now; but its earnest hope 1s 
that the greatest spirit of broad-gauged 
liberality in subordinating itself and 
in promoting unity of thought and ac- 
tion will be exercised by the various 
local associations in giving financial 
support and in carrying out and unify- 
ing this campaign.” 











these three professions has its code of ethics. 


The Profession of Life Underwriter 


What is a lawyer? What is a clergyman? 


What is a physician?—An expert! 


Trained to do a work which none but the members of his profession are capable of doing. 
The conscientious life underwriter does a work which no other insur- 
ance underwriter is capable of doing. And as with the lawyer, the clergyman, the physician, the life underwriter’s ser- 
vice is so exclusive, and is so distinctively based upon knowledge, skill, and confidential relationships, as incontesta- 
bly to rank life underwriting as a profession. And the profession of life underwriting has its code of ethics. 


The higher a man rates himself, the higher will he be rated by others if he is worthy of their heightened 
esteem. And it is the same with a profession. Wherefore every lover of the business of life insurance, and every 
member of the life underwriting profession, should support the local Life Underwriters’ Associations and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in the great work which they are doing to establish an ideal, yet practical, standard 
of ethics and of professional skill. The Massachusetts Mutual could not be content to be regarded or to regard itself 
as a mere spectator of the work of the Associations. We, in our own sphere of work, steadfastly endeavor to culti- 
vate in the public mind the Associations’ estimate of the business of life insurance, and we are joined with our repre- 
sentatives in supporting the Associations’ principles of professional ethics. 


We believe in the Life Underwriters’ Associations, we honor the profession of life underwriter, and we wish 
for the National Association the great success to which evident usefulness gives it rich desert. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


And each of 
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CHAIRMAN WILLET RECOUNTS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTS 


PROGRESS SHOWN DURING YEAR. 








Executive Council Met and Decided 
Various Matters—Modified Pub- 
licity Plan Arranged. 





Chairman Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta 
reported upon the work of the Execu- 
tive Committee during the past year. 
He told of the first meeting of the ex- 
executive council at Pittsburgh on Octo- 
ber 6 when the general convention com- 
mittee’s statement of convention ex- 
penses amounting to $646.45 was ap- 
proved and ordered paid. 

At this time the publication commit- 
tee was appointed by President Clark 
consisting of Charles Jerome Edwards, 
Neil D. Sills, and Ernest J. Clark. It 
was decided to bond the treasurer and 
the secretary for $3,000 each and it was 
also decided that all printing for the 
association should be done through the 
office of the corresponding secretary, 
contracts to be determined on competi- 
tive estimates. 

A motion was adopted that all con- 
templated printing in connection with 
the National Association work should 
be submitted to the Executive Council 
for approval and that no expense 
should be incurred by any committee or 
sub-committee without authority. 


Committee Appointments. 


The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed members of the executive com- 
mittee, their terms to expire in 1916: 
Arkansas, Sid B. Redding; New Mexico, 
W. S. Peterson; North Dakota, Mr. 
Treat; Rhode Island, C. C. Blanchard; 
Springfield, Mo.; M. A. Nelson; Tacoma, 
William Peterson. 

The standing committees for the year 


1913-1914, as named by Hugh M. Willet, 
chairman, were unanimously approved. 
The chairmen of these committees are 
as follows: Speakers’ committee, Ern- 
est J. Clark; finance committee, Chas. 
W. Orr; law and legal committee, John 
Dolph; topics committee, Hubert H. 
Ward; prize essay committee, J. C. 
Drewry; credentials committee, E. B. 
Ransenhousen; transportation commit- 
tee, Millard W. Mack; press commit- 
tee, Chas. W. Scovel; membership com- 
mittee, J. Henry Johnson; education 
and conservation committee, Warren M. 
Horner; taxation committee, Edward A. 
Woods. 


Provide for Text Book. 


At the same meeting of the council 
the following resolution was offered by 
Charles Jerome Edwards and unani- 
mously adopted: 

“First.—That authority be given to 
the committee on education and con- 
servation to compile a text book on life 
insurance, the matter contained in this 
book to be submitted to the executive 
council for approval, and if so approved, 
to be published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

“Second.—That Chairman Horner be 
authorized to send out a call to all man- 
agers and general agents who are mem- 
bers of the National Association to con- 
tribute to a fund to defray the expense 
of this undertaking, such call to be ap- 
proved by President Clark. 

“Third.—That Chairman Horner be 
authorized to have some ads written, 
which should be submitted to the Ex- 
ectuive Council for approval and, if ap- 
proved by such council, to be signed by 
the members of the committee on edu- 
cation and conservation, and also by 
President Clark.” 

The second meeting of the Executive 
Council was held in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 4. The forms of letter and pledge 
to be issued to managers and general 
agents in connection with the institu- 
tional advertising campaign was decided 


on. The arrangements were also de- 
cided at this time for the life insurance 
text book now being prepared by Dr. 8. 
S. Heubner. 

The third meeting of the Executive 
Council was held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, April 20, 1914. At this time 
M. W. Mack reported on the conven- 
tion arrangements and a motion was 
carried that the Cincinnati Association 
should ‘be financially responsible for the 
banquet menu and that the cost per 
plate should be $3.00. 

On recommendation by President 
Clark it was moved and carried that 
the National Association and local asso- 
ciations should consolidate their press 
committees and their committees on 
education and conservation and that the 
joint committees thus formed be called 
the Committee on Education and Con- 
servation. On the following day, April 
21, the mid-year meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee was held at the same 
place. 


New Associations. 


Applications of the following associa- 
tions were approved: Lansing, Mich., 10 
resident members; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
18 resident and seven non-resident mem- 
bers; Battle Creek, Mich., 10 resident 
members; application of Salina, Kan., 
was also approved, but the association 
subsequently withdrew and disbanded. 

The topics for discussion at the Con- 
vention in the five-minute discussion 
were selected. Chairman Mack of the 
Committee on Transportation reported 
or arrangements for the Convention and 
the reports of the press and member- 
ship committees were heard. Charles 
Jerome Edwards as chairman of the 
publication committee reported total re- 
ceipts of $9,615.74 and a balance of $2,- 
579.02. 


Modify Advertising Scheme. 


At this meeting of the executive com- 
mittee the institutional advertising cam- 


paign was modified in its scope so that 
75 per cent. of the funds secured would 
be retained by the local association for 
iis own local campaign and a balance 
would be turned over to the National 
Association to defray the cost of the 
general institutional educational work. 

The conservation committee was also 
authorized to make such publication of 
the articles prepared in national me- 
diums as the funds secured would per- 
mit. Resolutions were adopted on the 
deaths of Hervey S. Dale and I. Lay- 
ton Register and Samuel E. Barber. 


Spence Elected Treasurer. 


H. Wilbert Spence of Detroit was 
elected treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Dale. The resolution was passed 
authorizing the bank in Chicago which 
held the funds of the National Associa- 
tion to turn them over to the treas- 
urer. 

A resolution of thanks wag extended 
to Byron C. Howes who, since the death 
of Mr. Dale, had been transacting the 
financial work of the National Associa- 
tion under power of attorney. The selec- 
tion of topics was left to President 
Clark. The executive committee was 
entertained by a banquet given by the 
officers of the Metropolitan Life follow- 
ing the adjournment of the mid-year 
meeting. 


ENTERTAINERS ON THE JOB. 


The report of the convention would 
not be complete without referring to the 
excellent arrangements: for everything 


made by the entertainment committee, 
of which Willard W. Mack was chair- 
man, The sub-committees which divided 
up the work of entertainment and social 
activities were equally competent. Their 
members were everywhere looking after 
the comfort and convenience of the 
visitors. This careful attention to de- 


tails is what made the stay of visiting 
agents in Cincinnati so very enjoyable. 
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VISUALIZING THE GROWTH AND 
STRENGTH OF THE UNION 
CENTRAL 


~ The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


ORGANIZED IN 1867 














Stepping Stones to Success 





Our Successful Record Paves the 
Road to the Success of Our Agents 





| 
If you were employing a man to fill an important position, you would undoubtedly question him regarding 
his past accomplishments, and require some satisfactory references concerning his ability and reliability. 
| 
| 


Before contracting for your personal services you owe it to yourself to ask the same question, and to exer- 


cise a like prudence in learning all you can of the company you contemplate representing. 


Number of years in business :: Record of growth :: Present strength and position :: 
:: Nature of investments :: Secu- 
:: Favorable mortality experience :: Attractiveness of policy con- 
Home Office co-operation :: 


Character of administration :: 


rity and interest earnings 
tracts :: 


Low net cost :: Number of satisfied policyhlders :: 


Economy of management 


Loyalty and enthusiasm of agency staff :: 


All of the above are material items the sum of which is a mighty factor in the success of the agent's work, 


and mean much more than the commission schedule offered. 


Our record, of which we are justly proud, is an open book, and may be read and known by all. 


Address either 


invited to investigate. 


JESSE R. CLARK, President or ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Agents. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


ASSETS $100,000,000 


You are 
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FIVE MINUTE TALKS 





The five-minute topics on the subject 
of “Education” and “Conservation” 
produced much enthusiasm and some 
very instructive talks. 


C. J. Stern, Cincinnati, Ohio, said: 
“From my viewpoint the standards of 
qualifications of agents should be—rirst, 
good moral character and standing im 
a community, second, honesty of pur- 
pose and persisting in the execution 
thereof, third, knowledge of the busi- 
ness, fourth, fairness in dealing with 
their fellow men be they policyho!ders 
or not. The first requisite in shaping 
such standards are the companies and 
agency managers who themselves 
should measure up to the standard.” 


J. D. Walker, Lansing, Mich: “The 
farming district is a fertile and large 
field for our business. Personal touch 
to me is the big thing in our business. 
if we keep absolute and personal touch 
with our workers, i. e., the agents, and 
through them with our policyholders 
we have an easy business. The ordi- 
nary man, if he is a worker, can be 
a successful life insurance agent. Keep- 
ing the fellows interested is the secret 
of success in the life insurance busl- 
ness.” 

Edgar Smith, Portland, Oregon: “Il 
feel that three standard qualifications 
for agents are—First seriousness, sec- 
ond enterprise, third uprightness. ‘I'he 
average young man taking up life in- 
surance business does not understand 
the seriousness of his calling.” 


Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati: ‘Justi- 
fy the commission you take by the 
service you give. Work that out your- 
selves when you get home. The other 
is—conserve the business already on 
your prospects’ life rather than selling 
new insurance at the expense of the 
old. Work that out along the Dasis 
of discontinuing borrowing on ‘policies, 


particularly for the purposes of buy- 
ing new insurance.” 
Orville Thorpe, Dallas, Tex.: “Serve 


We should ever remem- 
people in the worid 
served best and 


policyholders. 
ber the greatest 
are those who have 
served most. With Moses down—tak- 
ing all the important characters in 
history and those who were the great- 
est were those who were in service, 
and what greater service than lifting 
life insurance up to that high ideal 
where it belongs.” 


D. G. Sinclair, New York: “The best 
way to get new prospects and to get 
business is from your old policyholders, 
who know you. I have seen many 
card systems but the best card system 
is keeping in touch with your old poli- 
cyholders. They need your attention. 
They ought to be advised by you not 
to borrow except to pay premium. It 
keep in close touch with them 
will get the boy coming of age. 
You will be their insurance man, the 
same as they have their lawyer, 
preacher and doctor. When they die 
and we make out the claim papers 
our interest should not cease then. 
There is a class of men robbing people 
and that is the undertaker with outrage- 
ous bills, and you and I can prevent it.’ 


you 
you 


Cc. T. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y: 
“pometning said prings to my attention 
the fact that the Syracuse Association 
some time ago requested of the Super- 
santendent OL insurance that when ap- 
piication Lor iicense were presented to 
my city they be first presented to our 
Association. i believe this is done 
usually. 1 know it has resuited to the 
benefit ot the business in a number 
of cases. Whiie on the subject oO 
training Ol agents, 1 want to Say Will 
us those old twin eviis of rebatiug and 
twisting are practically things of tne 
past as resuits of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. ‘the lLurther +: get 
away from the Association, and its 
sufluences the more 1 get up against 
ue ‘Dark ages.’ ‘ihe one thing need- 
ed uow is to educate tnose ouliying 
uisir.cts so they wii come up to tne 
standard we maintain in the uarger 
cities. ‘Lhe move that has been made 
lo secure non-resident members ol our 
Association is large:y one ot the most 
important ot aii the services that we 
can render to the business of itife lh- 
surance.” 

Lawrence Priddy, New York: “some 
years ago | mage up my mund some- 
thing should be done with the Secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. of the city oi New 
York. 1 called on several men connect- 
ed with the board and tried to persuade 
them to buy endowment for the benefit 
of these secretaries. After four or five 
years | finally got those fellows to give 
serious thought to the matter. I then 
called on the president and general 
secretary of the association and told 
them 1 would undertake to interest the 
committees of the manager of twenty- 
three branches of that city. If the con- 
tract should be put over 1 was to get 
the business. I made them sign an 
agreement in advance that | would get 
the business. I argued with all the 
young men members. Some were re- 
ceptive, some opposed to it. I took the 
matter up with my Own company to 
see what they would do in the way of 
group insurance. I was advised to let 
the matter alone, that nobody could 
ever get these 500 men to concentrate. 
That contract was sealed, signed and 
delivered and I got some $7,000 or 
$8,000 commission out of the same.” 


Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“In my opinion the man to-day doing 
the greatest business in the world is 
John R. Mott. I believe his work runs 
second to none. He is surrounded by 
the most businesslike advisers of any 
man engaged in charitable work that I 


know. We suggested the utilizing of 
life insurance for charity. The men 
we talked to were very wealthy and 


successful. To our astonishment the 
gentlemen said to us: ‘Mr. Woods, we 
have attended hundreds and hundreds 
of meetings to devise new way to get 
money, those suggestions of yours are 
abundantly known, and we believe your 
life insurance men are derelict in not 
putting it before the public.’” 


William C. Johnson, Boston Mass: 
“Iam merely going to give the thoughts 
from my recent personal experience on 
the subject of training of agents. Bring 


it up to the point where public has 
confidence in agents, treats us witn 
respect, which depends on our advice. 
I believe we are going to properly 
train our agents. We must not mereiy 
train our agents in business, but must 
train some out of the business. If we 
are going to train our agency torc2 
to have that position and standing they 
should be trained to render sound ser 
vice to the public. In listening the 
other morning to the address of our 
president, Ernest J. Clark, I noticed ne 
recommends that steps taken in some 
way to force out of business those men 
who lie and embezzle and are un- 
worthy, and I trust this body before 
it adjourns will take some action tnat 
all interested in the business of life 
insurance will train our worthy men 
up to the business and out of the busi- 
ness those men who discredit the busi- 
ness of life insurance”. 


| BUSINESS INSURANCE _ | 


Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, 
emphasized the fundamental service 
rendered to all business by life insur- 
ance in creating so much of the cap- 
ital upon which modern business con- 
ditions depend. ‘The world’s reser- 
voirs of capital,” he said, “are now 
being emptied by the war at a taster 
rate than ever before. Progress.ve 
America, always borrowing to press 
ahead, must find some means to ac- 
cumulate for herself more of the cap- 
ita: she needs. Her best plan would 
be to speed up her lite insurance 
agents. Life insurance is already Amer- 
ica’s greatest creator of capital. ‘I'ne 
spending money in a million pockets 
or checking accounts is not capital. 
Only the money saved and invested 
is. Our people are not born savers, 
like the French; the saving habit has 
to be thrust upon us. That is the ute 
agent’s job. He got 25,000,000 of us 
to set aside 720,000,000 of dollars last 
year. Considering that we spent twice 
as much for drinks, half as much for 
smokes, and just as much for candy, 
jewels and motors, it ought to be no 
trick at all to double those premiums. 

“As it is, however, that mighty pile 
of five billions of dollars is massed 
into the Uynamic capital that improves 
our farms, builds our sky-scrapers, fi- 
nances our railroads and extends our 
public works—that is the first and 
fundamental service that life insur- 
ance is to-day rendering to every busi- 
ness man, whether he has ever’ paid 
a premium or not. It is making the 
modern conditions without which no 
business could thrive. It is insuring 
the life of the business itself. 

“The next step—long coming, but now 
coming fast—is to insure the lives be- 
hind the business for its direct benefit. 
That is the particular service we call 
‘business insurance,’ and we are to 
discuss this morning. 

“Wherever some part of a business 
structure is upheld by a valuable man, 
death someday will bring upon that 
business the direct loss of his value; 
the consequent need of replacement and 
readjustment. Spot cash will be the in- 
stant requirement; the only indemnity; 








the one solvent for all the problems 
that will then spring up. Where a mort- 
gage or bond issue is to mature, in a 
given period or a buiding or machinery 
to be replaced in such a time, any 
clerk can (and in every sound business 
somebody does) figure out a sinking 
fund, so as to meet that cash require- 
ment gradually, instead of waiting to 
put it up in a lump. But-who can 
figure how much a year to put into a 
sinking fund to mature it at a single 
life’s end. 

“Life insurance can, by taking that 
life into its scientific average with 
thousands of others, and so business in. 
surance ‘brings to the business manager 
this unique tool of finance, a sinking 
fund that will provide a certain sum at 
an uncertain time. It enables him to 
look ahead to meet this requirement of 
cash at death precisely as he does with 
all other foreseen cash requirements. 
That is sound business. 

“Nor does all benefit wait for death. 
Immediately upon taking the insurance, 
a new element of security is added, 
certainty is now substituted for uncer. 
tainty at the various points where 
death (due any day) will most affect the 
business. Thereby present financial 
standing and credit are fortified, pres- 
ent values and earning power enhanced.” 





| EDUCATION 


Hubert H. Ward of Portland, Ore., 
led off by saying that education is first 
and conservation second. He added, 
“You cannot conserve without first hav- 
ing educated. You cannot 
without first you serve. You men must 
serve, serve in your own locality in 
this plan, which is outlined or in some 
similar plan of advertising life 
ance for the good, not of your particu- 
lar company, not of your particular 
policy, but for the good of mankind. 
We are now selling life insurance on 
the basis of the United States of 
America, and not on the basis of the 
United States of Mexico, and the dif- 
ference is education, and the man who 
thinks he can succeed in this business 
and sell life insurance for many years 
on the U. S. of Mexico plar will be 
forced out of it for many 
There are too many buying life insur- 
ance who are educated to the subject 
of life insurance and therefore cannot 
be fooled as they were in the past.” 





educate 


insur- 


reasons. 


Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
said: “I don’t suppose there is anything 
that requires as much advertising 
life insurance and has as little and as 
poorly done. Competitors are still writ- 
ing competiting ads. It is a waste of 
money to advertise your competitor's 
defects. People don’t buy one kind of 
auto because another is defective. It 
is a waste of money to indulge in com- 
petitive advertising. Another thing 
which is a mistake is the indulging in 
big figures. The amount of publicity 
that has been secured by life insurance 
men is worth all the money we hope 
to have subscribed. I believe the 
awakening of life insurance men to the 
fact that life insurance is an institution 
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FIVE MINUTE TALKS 








that has human interest and can be 
utilized to bring its features before the 
public, is a product of this campaign.” 


William King of St. Louis, reported 
on the manner in which his association 
had taken up the Horner idea. It has 
publicity in the dailies, lectures in the 
y. M. C. A. and the ministers are co- 
operating through the churches. He 
told of his association raising $6,500 to 
conduct a publicity campaign, and said: 
“Gentlemen, $6,500.00 represents an as- 
sessment of about 25c. per thousand of 
paid for business in the St. Louis terri- 
tory, and I am here today, to say to 
you that this sum has been pledged by 
over 26 agencies in the City of St. 
Louis, including general agents and 
managers, and the only thing that St. 
Louis now waits on is to hear the gen- 
eral suggestions of the National Com- 
mittee.” 


W. D. Mead, of Seattle, Wash. said: 
“On the evening of May 28 we raised 
$1,000.00. It was very easy to start a 
thirteen week advertising campaign. 
We ran this 5 by 7 ad, one each week, 
for thirteen weeks. In addition to these 
ads for which we paid, we got these 
excellent editorial comments. For all 
of this we paid $162. Actual count 
shows that for this $162 worth of ad- 
vertising, $40,000 worth of life insur- 
ance was written. There is an awaken- 
ing. A new day has dawned for life 
insurance.” 


O. C. Begger, of Dallas, Tex., told 
of the growth of the Texas Association 
to 210 men a year from its organization. 
A special fund of $1,000 was collected 
and used judiciously for educational 
Letters calling attention to 
laws against twisting and _ rebating 
were mailed to 8,000 licensed agents 
and 248 county attorneys. He added: 
“Higher ethical standards have been 
adopted and fairly well lived up to. 
Agency forces are being built on a more 
enduring basis. Agency managers are 
condemning the proselyter who would 
seek selfish advantage at the loss of 
his fellow general agent and incidental- 


purposes. 


ly to this extent the efficiency of the 
soliciting agent is being conserved. An- 
other phase of conservation that has 


received attention is the keeping of 
business on the books. There are few- 
er twisters in Texas today than ever 
before,” 


Frank D. Buser of Philadelphia, Pa., 
said: “In the first place, we have been 
having a life insurance course in the 
University since 1904, and the gentle 
man who was responsible for it was the 
gentleman whose magnificent address 
we listened to a short time ago, Mr. 
Huebner. Six months before the At- 
lantic City convention we started the 
human interest story. Forty-nine of 
these stories have been published with- 
cut absolutely any cost to us. We have 
had life insurance talks in the schools 
for the past six years.” 


M. H. Stearns, of Providence, R. |., 
talked as follows: “We never had a 
constitution before. 
Officers. 


We never elected 
We paid for membership of 


this National Association eighty odd, 
and had a membership of nearly 100. 
We have a representative of one of the 
papers call on the agents each week 
and he runs a full column in that paper 


without any cost to us. He runs an ad 
in the paper advertising our associa- 
tion and giving the names of members 
of our Association. We are under great 
obligation to the National Association 
and the officials of the National Asso- 
ciation who have come to us and helped 
us and who have made us what we are 
trying to be.” 


J. W. Meyers, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
said: “Life insurance presidents do no 
come into touch with the human inter- 
ests and consequently cannot educate, 
and it is up to those in the field to do 
this. An agent is listened to because 
he comes in contact with the human 
interests. The life insurance man has 
to take hold of the work. Giving your- 
self a standing is a question in this, 
also. The doctor has a standing, the 
lawyer has a standing. We have not 
given the public to understand that we 
are a necessity. The educational cam- 
paign will help do this. They say, 5 
cents on a fellow? We are a cheap lot 
of fellows. The National Associati-n 
furnishes you with ammunition.” 


C. A. Moore, of Topeka, Kansas, said: 
“In reference to using the minister, and 
doctor to advance this campaign of edu- 
cation and conservation, the thought 
occurred to me, notwithstanding that 
we are a cheap lot of fellows, the mem- 
bers of this Association are men who 
are doing things in their own locality. 
Every once in a while the association 
in your district meets in your city. 
There is not a meeting of the District 
Editors’ Association but that we cin 
have a speaker on their program if we 
will go after it and get it. It is very 
essential for us, in order to accomplish 
that which we desire to accomplish, to 
get under the belt and next to the hide 
of the editor, both city and country.” 


J. W. Bishop, of Chattanooga, said: 
“If the insurance officials (home office 
and State) the field men (managers and 
agents) and insuring public, were prop- 
erly educated to the true purposes of 
life insurance and then would exercise 
that knowledge honestly and judicious- 
ly, the full purpose and intent of our 
Underwriters’ Association would be ac- 
complished. Life insurance premium 
taxation would be reduced to a mini- 
mum amount necessary for department- 
al expenses. Twisting, rebating and 
other non-ethical practices would be 
eliminated, and the insuring public 
would be really protected. As a natural 
consequence, of this, we would have 
the benefit of every phase of conserva- 
tion. 

“Education is evolution and the prep- 
aration for conservation. Conservation 
is the preservation and utilization of 
the results of this evolution.” 


Cc. J. Stern, Cincinnati. “The life un- 
derwriters’ association must not only 
endeavor to have repealed unjust, but 
must have enacted into law wholesome 


and just legislation. Actions of this 
kind, to be successful require organiza- 
tion, preparation and numerical 
strength. Follow the example of the 
labor union and fraternity. Elect in- 
surance men to your legislative bodies. 
Use as lobbyists, strong men who will 
openly declare themselves as lobby- 
ists in the cause of just legislation for 
insurance.” 


C. A. Moore, Topeka, Kansas. “The 
great question is—how to create an in- 
terest. How to stimulate the interest of 
our policyholders in their business. 
Some time this fall—instead of having a 
small meeting, the Topeka Association 
is going to have a meeting with taxa- 
tion as our subject and are going to 
fill our auditorium—that will seat ‘be- 
tween four and five thousand people, 
and every man and every woman at 
that meeting is going to be a policy- 
holder. I do not believe we could ad- 
opt any one thing that would have a 
further reaching effect than for all the 
local associations not only to have a 
similar meeting in the town they are 
located but in the surrounding cities, 
as well.” 


Jo4n Shuff, Cincinnati, Ohio. “This 
legislative problem is a problem worthy 
o: consideration of every man here. An 
insurance man that cannot control a 
legislature or U. S. Senator ought not 
to have a rate book. The average legis- 
lator can ‘be controlled by the local in- 
surance man, the insurance man knows 
more people, more variety of people, 
and can do the legislative elector more 





good than the average man in that 
vicinity. The agent can do what the 
president can do and get busy and find 
out how the fellow who is elected is 
going to do things along that line. The 
agent is the factor to-day in insurance 
companies, he’s the fellow who brings 
the wheat in and generally takes back 
more flour than any other man.” 


Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. “It 
is alright to attempt to control the legis- 
lature after your man has been elected 
to the legislature or Congress. You 
may get him to support measures you 
once supported but he wants your sup- 
port for election and the time to nail 
him for the thing you want is before 
that man’s name comes before the pri- 
mary for nomination. The fellow com- 
mitted to the proposition you want to 
support is not going to double-cross 
you. That's the practical and only prac- 
tical way. In time the average man in 
public life recognizes the pressure to 
be put upon him.” 


J. E. Myers, Minneapolis, Minn. “The 
average legislator is honest—he is one 
of the people, but he has the insurance 
bug in his head not only in Congress 
but in forty-eight States. Those States 
that have life insurance legislation are 
holloring. The other fellows are safe 
and easy. It is not our business to tell 
them what to put in the statutes but 
it is our business as citizens to assist 
the legislature in its work. When you 
begin to take public interest the pub- 
lic will take interest in you.” 





ROYAL BUILDING SCULPTURE. 


Imposing Group, Symbolizing Fire, 
Marine and Life Insurance Activi- 
ties, Installed in London. 





There has just been placed in posi- 
tion an important piece of sculpture 
to complete the imposing block of build- 
ings recently erected in Lombard Street, 
London, E. C., for the Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd. It consists of a colossal 
group of three figures, in bronze, and 
is fixed over the granite hood of the 
main doorway in Lombard Street. The 
figures symbolize to an extent the main 
activities of the Company, viz., Life, 
Fire, and Marine interests, but, sub- 
servient to its symbolism, the prime 
object has been kept in view of mak- 
ing the group an appropriate and har- 
monious portion of the fine architec- 
tural design as a whole. The central 
figure is a winged sphinx seated up- 
right, with its fore paws upon a globe. 
The face is inscrutable in expression 
and the strong feline form immobile in 
pose. 

This figure gives the keynote to the 
symbolism of the group and suggests 
the mysteries and uncertainties of the 
unknown to-morrow and the desira- 
bility, as far as in human power lies, 
of guarding the various interests of 
life against the working of Fate, or 
Chance, or circumstance. 

There are two subsidiary semi-draped 
female forms, one on each side of the 
sphinx; on the right is a strong figure, 
alert in attitude and ~pose, with 
flying hair and turbulent drapery, 
grasping in the left hand a 
flaming torch, suggesting the latent 
power and energy of fire. The statue 
on the left represents a sea nymph, or 
svren, with a dolphin-entwined anchor. 
The right hand holds the wand of Mer- 
cury as suggesting sovereignty over 





CONVENTION MONTH. 

The large number of conventions be- 
ing held this month in all fields of in- 
surance and supervision of insurance 
indicates that summer is giving way to 
fall as the time for conventions. Some 
years ago the vacation season was re- 
garded as the proper period in which 
to hold conventions. Those who attend 
many conventions have noticed a 
marked improvement in them. “More 
time is devoted to discussion than 
formerly and liver topics are discussed. 

The life convention at Cincinnati this 
week is an unusually interesting gather- 
ing, and the proceedings, fully reported 
in a special section of this paper, 
should be read by every life underwriter 
who wants to keep abreast with the 
best current thought in his line. The 
convention of the insurance commis- 
sioners in Asheville this week is also 
above the ordinary. The striking papers 
read there are printed in this issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE. 

That the new war risk insurance 
bureau of the Federal Government will 
be a success is demonstrated by the 
fact that up to Wednesday of this week 
war risk insurance amounting to $3,- 
222,000 has been written on eleven ves- 
sels by the bureau and that applica- 
tions for $3,000,000 more are pending. 
space and the safe-guarding of com- 
merce. The figure as a whole Is in- 
tended to symbolize the mighty power 
of the sea for good or ill, over our 
wide maritime interests. 
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RITTENHOUSE WARS ON 
PREVENTABLE DESEASE 


VICTIMS OF 
Total Casualties of Battle Not to be 
Compared With Losses Due 

to Human Neglect. 


MOURNS PEACE. 








The address of President E. E. Rit- 
tenhouse of the Life Extension Institute 
followed the message sent by ex-Presi- 
dent William H. Taft which was also 
read by Mr. Rittenhouse. He referred 
to the appalling waste of human life 
and the vast number of widows and 
orphans as well as crippled and maimed 
who have been produced as a result 
of the European War. He said that 
while sympathizing with these unfortu- 
nates we must not forget the victims 
of the still more deadly conflict that 
is constantly going on in our own 
peaceful fatherland. He said in this 
connection: 

“The most extravagant estimates of 
the total killed and injured when this 
war is over falls far short of the number 
‘killed and injured’ every year in our 
country by preventable disease, and yet 
this great annual calamity of ours ex- 
cites little comment and virtually no ex- 
pressions of regret or sympathy go to 
these victims of the enemy here at 
home. 

“In Europe the._people feel that they 
are sacrificing life and treasure for a 
patriotic purpose. In their war lives 
are being destroyed by human design; 
in our war, by human neglect. In 
their war they are battling desperately 
to bring the slaughter to an end; but 
in our war our efforts to conquer the 
enemy are feeble indeed compared to 
the magnitude of our annual loss and 
of our task. 

Magnitude of Our Loss. 

“The 650,000 lives annually destroyed 
in our country by diseases of the pre- 
ventable class would give us in ‘killed’ 
alone a Franco-Prussian war (of 1870) 
every three months. They would ex- 
ceed the number killed in all the Amer- 
ican wars, commencing with the Revo- 
lution. They nearly equal the aggre- 
gate population of Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Dayton. 

“Let us suppose that the population 
of these three cities were scheduled 
to be destroyed from preventable cause 
on a given day. The announcement 
would shock the civilized world and 
touch the hearts and purses of millions 
of sympathetic and generous people, 
and the imperative duty of trying to 
save those lives would be promptly per- 
formed. 

“But is the loss any the less real; 
is the misery and distress which pre- 
cedes and follows this life-waste any 
the less genuine, because this mortality 
and misery is distributed throughout 
the homes of the Nation and through- 
out ‘he year? Isn’t it worth while 
to give more than a passing thought to 


this great annual battle of ours, which 
c.aims every decade about 6,000,00uU 


american lives? 


Deaths That Are Postponable. 

“So much tor diseases tiat Can De 
prevented. wut did you ever think Of 
ine enormous number of lives pre- 
maturely destroyed because the attack 
vl disease is discovered ‘too late’? 

“it is safe to say that our faiiure to 
detect and treat disease in ils earmy 
stages resuits in at least 9V0,0U0U post- 
yonabie deaths annually. These deaths 
(oU per cent. of the total) couid be 
pustponed trom a tew days to a number 
vit years if detected and treated in 
lume. lf each were postponed an aver- 
age of but one day, 2,0U0U years of life 
could be saved annually. 

“The practice of having periodic 
health examinations is steadily growing 
among our peopie, and when it be- 
comes general (which it is sure to do 
in time) a vast number of these lives 
will be prolonged and made better, Our 
annual economic loss trom preventaDie 
ceuths is estimated at $1,500,000,000 and 
irom fire waste $250,000,900. Although 
our loss from life-waste is six times 
greater than from fire-waste, American 
cities spend five times as much to pre- 
vent fire-waste as they do life-waste. 

Public Awakening. 

Mr. Rittenhouse went on to tell ol 
the awakening in this country on the 
matter of public health. He said that 
We, aS a nation, are gradually learning 
that if it is a good thing to relieve 
distress, it is a much better thing to 
prevent it. 

He told how the Life Extension Insti- 
tute was organized for the purpose ol 
helping to crystalize this universal 
sentiment into action. In addition to 
disseminating knowledge of personal 
hygiene and disease prevention general- 
ly, it advocates the practice of periodic 
health examinations. 

He said that life insurance cannot 
afford to stand still in the procession 
as it should be constantly searching 
for opportunities to broaden its ser- 
vice. He said that the first direct ap- 
plication of the life conservation idea 
in life insurance was made about five 
years ago, but met with scant support 
among insurance men. Gradually the 
unfavorable attitude is being reversed. 

He said that about ten companies 
are now giving periodic health exam- 
ination to policyholders and that more 
are seriously considering the advis- 
ability of so doing, but while resolu- 
tions and moral support are of great 
value in a movement of this kind, more 
than merely commending the move- 
ment is necessary, if lives are to be 
saved. He said in discussing this 
nieasure: 

Reducing Death Rate. 

“Tt is freely conceded that the gen- 
eral death rate can be reduced. This 
means that insurance mortality can 
also be reduced. Very many life insur- 
ance men are now in accord with this 
sentiment. All hands have had séveral 
years to think over it, and the time 
has come when it would be reasonable 


to expect practical action on the part 
of this and other life insurance bodies. 

“Four out of every ten deaths are 
frcm preventable disease, and at least 
six out of every ten deaths are post- 
ponable if the disease is detected and 
treated in time. Two persons now die 
from the preventable or postponable 
diseases of the heart, arteries and kid- 
neys, where one died 30 years ago. 

“The chance of early death after 
passing age 40 has steadily increased 
for years, increasing the urgency Oi 
early insurance. The greatest asset 
of a life insurance company is not the 
money, but the lives of its policyhold- 
ers—and they should be conserved ac- 
cordingly. 

“If it pays to insure lives, it must 
pay to prolong them. The lower we 
can maintain the mortality level, the 
greater will be the mortality savings. 
Therefore, it is obvious that every life 
prolonged among policyholders oper- 
ates to reduce the cost of life insur- 
ance. 

“A dollar saved from reduced mor- 
tality will buy a policyholder as mucn 
as a dollar returned to him from any 
other source. If it is worth while for 
the American life insurance companies 
to spend over seven million dollars 
annually for medical service before ap- 
plicants are insured, to maintain a low 
mortality rate, is it not worth while 
to spend a reasonable sum after they 
are insured to accomplish the same 
purpose? 

“Assuming that 30 per cent. of the 
mortality among policyholders is pre- 
ventable or postponable, this life-waste 
last year cost American companies and 
their policyholders 63 million dollars.” 

Medical Examinations’ Cost. 

Mr. Rittenhouse said that the cost 
of medical examinations must be con- 
sidered in this connection also the 
time, labor and money it took to get 
these people to the examiners. He 
spoke of the opportunities for the 
agents in the field in the line of social 
service and advised them to inform 
themselves as to health and life con- 
servation plans in order that they might 
intelligently discuss them. 

He advised them also to use their 
influence with voters and law-makers 
in public health matters. By identify- 
ing themselves with public health 
matters in communities where they 
live, much may be accomplished. As 
to health officials he said that most 
of them receive little praise and much 
unmerited criticism. He said that 
every one of the 75,000 active life in- 
surance agents in the country should 
be enrolled in an organization known 
as the National Health Guard, the 
finetion of which should be to spread 
knowledge of disease prevention and 
to promote in’ every legitimate way 
individual and community hygiene. He 
then outlined the following points for 
a conservation platform: 

Conservation Platform. 

“1. To encourage the education of 
the individual to adopt healthful habits 
of living—to avoid the intemperate life, 





which means excess in eating, drink- 
ing, working, playing—and unhealthfu| 
indulgence in indolence ag well. These 
are the causes of much of our life- 
waste from the chronic diseases. 

“2. To encourage policyholders and 
others to adopt the habit of going to 
their physicians for periodic health ex- 
aminations, for the purpose of detect- 
ing disease in time to check or cure it. 

“3. To give active support to the 
public health authorities in every con- 
sistent way, and also to take an active 
part in local, State and national health 
movements to conserve health and life. 

“4, To encourage business institu- 
tions, civic, social and religious or- 
ganizations, which have influence over 
any considerable number of people, to 
join in at least some of the many 
phases of the life conservation cam- 
paign. 

“5. To encourage communities to 
establish and maintain ample and prop- 
erly financed public health organiza- 
tions consistent with the magnitude of 
the work in hand. 

“6. To advocate the organization of 
a national health guard with local 
branches in every community to popu- 
larize conservation that individual and 
community may be improved. 

“7. To encourage the practice ot 
having a health day in every com- 
munity at least once a year. This 
can be merged with clean-up day, which 
so many towns now have. Parades, 
school exercises, speeches, athletic and 
other entertainments could be had to 
make the day instructive and enjoy- 
able. This could be done under the 
auspices of the local health guard or- 
ganization. 

“8. To advocate an _ educationa! 
Lureau in every public health depart- 
ment for the purpose of teaching the 
rublic how to avoid not only diseases 
that may be carried, but all prevent- 
eble diseases. 

“9. To encourage philanthropy, now 
so generously contributing to educa- 
tion and for the care of the sick, to 
enter the field of disease prevention, 
which it has quite general'y neglected.” 





SOME OFFICIALS PRESENT. 


Daniel F. Appel, vice pres., New 
England Mutual Life; Walton L. 
Crocker, 3rd vice-pres., John Hancock 
Mutual Life; William C. Johnson, vice 
pres., Columbia National Life; W. J. 
Williams, pres., Western & Southern 
Life; Jesse R. Clark, pres., Union Cen- 
tral Life; Dr. Felix G. Cross, pres. 
Columbia Life; R. E. Ferguson, gen 
mgr., Toledo Travelers’ Life; E. 4G. 
Simmons, vice-pres., - Pan-American 
Life; C. D. Corey, supt .of agents, Pan- 
American Life; Edgar C. Fowler. supt. 
of agents, State Mutual Life; Winslow 
Russell, supt. of agents; O. M. Thur- 
man, ass’t sec’y; Charles Secoy, ass’t 
agency manager, and H. A. Hopf, new 
business dept., Phoenix Mutual Life; 
Winfield S. Weld. supt. of agents, Berk- 
shire Life; E. P. Marshall, first vice 
pres., and John D. Sage, 2nd vice presi- 
dent of Union Central Life. 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE 








The report of Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
chairman of the Committee of Award 
of the Prize Essay Contest, was that 
first prize went to essay No. 0651, 
second to No. 1,915 and that essay No. 
1,860 received honorable mention. This 
meant that John R. McFee won the 
Calef Cup; R. O. Miles, the Williams 
Vase and Forbes Lindsay received 
honorable mention. 

Mrs. Rinehart stated that there were 
at least a dozen most acceptable essays 
and that the chcice was difficult. She 
made the following comments in con- 
cluding her report: 

“The last few years have seen an 
important economic change in the 
status of woman. Her desire for the 
suffrage is merely one manifestation 
of the change. Naturally, having be- 
eome a wage-earner, and finding herself 
taxed, she is taking more interest in 
the principles of government which 
underlie taxation. But the change is 
not only political. 

“She is earning money. For the first 
time, perhoys, she is learning just how 
much blood and brain and sweat goes 
to the earning of a dollar. Once four 
per cent. interest was to her a pleas- 
ant abstraction, now it means four 
cents a year on a dollar. That’s one 
thing she is learning. Not only the 
purchasing power of money—more, 
even, than its interest-bearing quality 
—she is learning the cost of money 
in human effort. 

“And her education is not ended there. 
The pleasant myth of the inevitabil- 
ity of the pay envelope is passing 
for her. She works and earns, and she 
is tragically aware on how precarious 
a thread industrial permanence hangs. 
The battle is to the strong. 

More Rational Viewpoint. 
“The result of this new and intimate 


view of life, the result of these new 
contacts, has been a change from the 
fatalistic viewpoint to a more rational 
one Women have learned to look 
ahead. No one has ever accused them 
of cowardice, they have looked forward 
through the centuries with unblanched 
faces to approaching maternity. They 
have met death, when it came, heroic- 
ally. What they have lately learned 
is to substitute, for faith, deeds. As 
against a future that they trust may 
be provided for, for themselves and 
for their children, they are learning 


to insist on adequate future protection 
definitely assured now. 

“It does not go far with the average 
woman to talk to her of the future 
well-being of the race. She is as in- 
dividual as a tigress with a litter of 
cubs. But let her see, as I see now 
and then, the dazed eyes of some 
wretched mother, crushed by the eco- 
nomic impossibility of caring for her 
children and supporting them at the 
same time, and she should need no 
further argument for providing against 
the future. 


Men Are to Blame. 


“Men are largely to blame for the 
antagonism some women feel toward 
life insurance. They do not know all 
that it implies. It sounds like a death 
bounty. It would be better, perhaps, if 
we could eliminate the word ‘life’ alto- 
gether. The fact is, that insurance to- 
day is so much more than a death 
benefit that it seems a pity to allow it 
to be handicapped. 

‘But the fault isdeeper than that. It 
goes back to the age-old reticence men 
preserve with their women as to their 
business, to the patronizing attitude of 
the male who attends indifferently well 
to one business, toward the female who 
attends with fair success to such trifles 
as bearing and rearing children, and 
disbursing ninety-five per cent. of his 
total income. 

“I have a maid in my house who 
carries twenty-five hundred dollars in- 
surance, and stints herself to do it. She 
is doing that and supporting two small 
boys, because her husband, a lumber- 
man on a big salary, left her no in- 
surance. Twice a month she goes to 
an asylum and spends a visiting hour 
with her children. She is a _ tragic 
figure. If it is given to those who pass 
over to see what goes on here on earth, 
I hope the lumberman realizes what he 
has done. 

“Personally, I believe in life insur- 
ance. The American people have not 
the quality of thrift. A man thinks he 
deserves credit if he lives within his 
income. He saves little, and what he 
accumulates is prone to be diverted to 
the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords of his 
day and generation. But he will meet 
his insurance payments when he will 
save in no other way. As long as he 
can pay his premiums, he is a capital- 
ist. 

“In the words of the winning essay, 
‘Capital may produce income; in life 
insurance income produces capital.’ 

“Tell that to women.” 

The other members of the Award 
Committee were Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Wharton School of Finance, Philadel- 
phia and J. S. Drewry, State Agent for 
Ohio and Tennessee of the Mutual 
Benefit. 


PERIODICAL HEALTH TESTS 


BY LIFE EXTENSION 





INSTITUTE. 





Shows Service of Private Life Compa- 
nies in Furnishing Protection to 
Policyholders on Fair Basis. 





The success of private corporations 
in supplying life insurance protection 
to the people of this country was em- 
phasized in the message from Ex- 
president William H. Taft, delivered at 
the Cincinnati meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Taft cleverly turned the trend of his 
address toward the conservation idea 
maintained by the Life Extension In- 
stituie of which he is chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Taft’s message read in part: 

“The wonderful success that the man- 
agers of life insurance companies have 
had in serving the people of the coun- 
try, and serving them well, is one of 
the most significant and conclusive 
evidences of what can be done, by pri- 
vate enterprise, under reasonable 
governmental regulation. 

Companies Gather Savings. 

“Not only do life insurance compa- 
nies gather in, for purposes of pru- 
dent and profitable investment, the 
savings of the wage-earner, the cleri- 
cal employe and the professional man, 
but the system they adopt is one 
which is a constant stimulant to fur- 
ther saving. 

“The fear of the lapse of the policy 
and the loss of the promised boon ef- 
fects a useful compulsion upon weak 
human nature and secures the continu- 
ance of a good course once begun. It 
concentrates the love of wife and chil- 
dren into a moving cause for greater 
industry and self-restraint, and fur- 
nishes a mental comfort and serenity 
with reference to the future of the 
dear ones at home, when the bread- 
winner is taken from them, that works 
inestimable good. 

“Life insurance constitutes a _ real 
means of helping society, which, unlike 
many of the nostrums of the present 
day, demonstrates its usefulness in the 
efficacy of its results, and in figures that 
do not lie. 

“When a man thinks of taking life 
insurance he is confronted with an ex- 
amination into his physical condition, 
into the healthy state of his vital or- 
gans, and there is brought to him, in 
a way impossible otherwise, the danger 
he is in of shortening his life, and of 
the necessity for a change on his part 
in the treatment he is giving to the 
body under his control. 

Rejections Have Good Effect. 

“I doubt not that temporary rejec- 
tions and absolute rejections of appli- 
cants for life insurance have done great 
good to the subjects of the examina- 
tion by startling them into a new and 
a better physical regimen, and by mak- 
ing them realize that Providence has 
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made them trustees in the management 
of a beautiful and complicated machine 
which will last just in proportion to the 
proper treatment they give it. 

“It is proposed to the insurance com- 
panies to offer to everyone of their 
policyholders, or to any class of their 
policyholders, an opportuniy for periodi- 
ca) free examinations as to their physi- 
cal condition, and if defects are dis- 
covered, under modern methods of ex- 
amination and test, to tell them what 
those defects are, to give them the lat- 
est scientific Ciscoveries as to the 
means of remedying those defects, or 
mitigating their injurious effects, and 
thus to enable them to lengthen their 
lives. 

“The actuary of any insurance com- 
pany can show what a profit to the 
company and the policyholders the in- 
crease of one year in the life of a sub- 
stantial percentage of the insurance 
risks would bring about. Medical sta- 
tistics seem to show that while the 
average length of life has been in- 
creased, this increase is due rather to 
the cure of contagious diseases and the 
betterment of hygienical conditions, with 
reference to their spread, than of those 
organic troubles that come to men and 
women after the age of forty, due to 
defective conditions in the kidneys, in 
the heart and in the arteries. 

“Now it is just in relation to the heart 
and the kidneys and the arteries that 
examinations can be made most search- 
ing, and that diet and regimen can be 
made most effective to mitigate the de- 
generation in these organs. It seems 
to me, therefore, not only a wise course, 
but one that insurance companies 
ought to adopt, to take some method to 
encourage their policyholders to lead 
mre healthful lives. 

“The real business advantage and 
profit that the carrying out of such a 
plan will effect must be known more 
clearly to life insurance men than to 
any other class of business men in the 
community, and it seems to me not only 
good policy for them, but also their 
moral duty to encourage this movement 
and thus add another to the many bene 
fits which life underwriting has brought 
to mankind.” 


WEDS CLARENCE McDANIEL. 


Martha Lee Robinson, the attractive 
and accomplished daughter of George 
H. Robinson, of The Insurance Field, 
and Clarence McDaniel, of Darby & 
McDaniel, well-known New York in- 
surance agents, were married at 


Forest Hills, Long Island, on Thurs 
day evening of this week. They will 
go to the Pacific Coast on their honey- 
moon. 


LUNCHEON TENDERED VISITORS. 


The executive committee of the Na 
tional Association and a number of 
the officers of other companies, were 
the guests of the Union Central at 


luncheon on Monday About 125 were 
President Clark, who "resid- 
ed, extended a hearty welcome to the 


visitors. 


present 








Correspondence solicited with those maintaining correct practices with Highest Ideals in Life Underwriting 
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PACIFIC COAST PROGRESS 
IN LIFE ASSOCIATION WORK 





MEMBERSHIP TROPHY CONTEST. 


Vice-President J. N. Russell, Jr., Tells 
of “Convention Club” Plan—Unoffi- 
cial Managers’ Association. 


The association movement on the 
Pacific Coast has grown apace during 
the past twelve months, according to 
the report of Vice-President John N. 
Russell, Jr.. made at the Cincinnati 
meeting. He said that the “convention 
club” idea which had been used in the 
West as a means of saving funds for 
use in paying expenses in connection 
with individual member’s trips to con- 
ventions, had proved very practicable 
and he recommended the plan being 
tried elsewhere. 

Mr. Russell spoke of the cup contest 
planned to encourage new members in 
lecal associations as being a potent 
factor in increasing interest in the asso- 
ciation work on the Coast He said in 
part: 

Big Coast Delegation. 

“There are present here a greater 
number of delegates from the Pacific 
Coast than ever before attended a con- 
vention. This may be accepted as an 
indication of growth in numbers and 
interest. At the beginning of the year 
there were associations in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. Since then one has been 
organized at Everett, Wash., and another 
at San Diego. Since the date of the 
last convention these bodies have ad- 
mitted approximately 350 members, 
which I believe to be the highest figures 
ever attained as compared with any 
other year.” 

In explaining the membership trophy 
contest conditions, Mr. Russell said: 


“The Pacific Coast Association, se- 
curing the largest number of new mem- 
bers during a period of six months, is 
entitled to hold the trophy for the en- 
suing period. Permanent possession 
may be gained by winning three times. 
The first contest resulted in favor of 
the Puget Sound Association, with Los 
Angeles a close second. San Francisco 
then secured the cup. The third 
period commenced July 1 and promises 
a keen struggle from which the Los 
Argeles Association is determined to 
emerge victor. 

“The contest cup has proved so ef- 
fective in producing the desired results 
upon the Pacific Coast that I strongly 
recommend the plan to other sections 
of the country.” 

As to the “convention club” plan, Mr. 
Russell said: 

“Each member is required to con- 
tribute a certain sum monthly, his 
aggregate payments approximating the 
amount of the necessary traveling ex- 
penses. Any member of the club who 
fails to go to the convention forfeits 
one-fourth of his deposits to the gen- 
eral fund, to be paid to and to be used 
by the delegates who do attend the 
convention.” 

Members on Equal Footing. 

“The experience of Los Angeles in 
another particular may be of interest 
to you. For some time past our asso- 
ciation has aimed to place all its mem- 
bers on an equal footing; that is to 
say, we make no distinction between 
managers and sub-agents. Our present 
president and secretary are both field 
men. 

“A great support to the association, 
however, is our unofficial managers’ 
association, which meets informally at 
luncheon on alternate Mondays. Each 
manager in alphabetical order acts as 
host, defraying the entire expense and 
every other manager who is a member 
of the association receives an invita- 


tion to be present as a guest. These 
meetings, which are well attended, af- 
ford opportunities for discussing mat- 
ters of mutual interest and tend to 
create and strengthen friendly rela- 
tions. 

“The Los Angeles Association has 
an active committee on education and 
conservation with former National 
President McMullen as chairman. The 
amount of subscriptions to the adver- 
tising fund to date this year is $783, 
being contributed by 23 subscribers. A 
considerable amount of publicity ‘has 
been secured through the press, one of 
our daily papers having a regular life 
insurance .column each week. As a 
consequence public interest in life in- 
surance and in the work of the asso- 
ciation has been aroused to a percep- 
tible degree. 


Forbes Lindsay a Professor. 


“The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has established a chair of life 
insurance with Forbes Lindsay as the 
first incumbent. A comprehensive 
course of lectures will be instituted and 
commenced with the opening of the 
new year. 


“In June the first Southern Califor- 
nia Insurance Congress was held in 
Los Angeles with marked success. The 
attendance was large and enthusiastic, 
about 500 having been present at one 
of the afternoon sessions, while 300 or 
more were seated at the banquet. The 
congress embraced various kinds of in- 
surance, but life greatly predominated. 
Much effective work was done in the 
way of publicity and in behalf of pro- 
posed legislation.” 


Mr. Russell said that life insurance 
men on the Coast were looking forward 
to next year’s meeting of the National 
Association in San Francisco at the 
time of the Exposition and that a cor- 
dial welcome would ‘be extended the 
visitors. 


ENDORSES SHERMAN. 





Edward A. Woods Presents Resolution 
Commending Stand on Taxation 
of Illinois Senator, 





The National Association of Lite 
Underwriters in convention assembied 
records its appreciation of the able 
support accorded by Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman of Illinois to the cause 
of relief of American policyholders 
from an increased burden to the heavy 
one now borne. His brilliant cnam- 
pionship of their cause has been na- 
tion wide in its influence and the ex- 
ample set by so eminent a public man 
must continue to be far reaching. His 
characterization of the institution ot 
life insurance bas been keen and in- 
cisive and his portrayal of its relation 
to society and what should be that 
of the State toward it has never been 
excelled in keen analysis and terse 
diction. 


His service to the great institution 
of life insurance with its 25 mullions 
of present policyholders and its in- 
creasing future army deserve their 
hearty and active support of Senator 
Sherman that it may be known that 
those who obey and so effectively 
espouse their interest will be practical- 
ly appreciated and that other public 
men may be enccuraged to likewise 
champion our cause. 





Union Central Reception. 


The reception tendered the delegates 
by the officers of the Union Central 
life on Monday evening, proved very 
enjoyable. The delegates and ladies 
of the party were escorted through the 
new home office building. Following 
the inspection, refreshments were serv- 
ed in the executive offices on the fif- 
teenth floor. Dancing followed. Stereop- 
tican views of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position were given on another floor of 
the building. 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Cotton Problem Solved by 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000.00 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 


Realizing that the European War has brought about a crisis for the farmers of 
the Cotton Belt, and believing that all Southern institutions should assist in every way 
possible toward solving the problem of financing the cotton crop, we hereby announce 
that every cotton farmer may pay his life insurance premiums to this company by notes 
secured by cotton in warehouses. 

We also hereby announce that we will advance to the agency force of this compa- 
ny, operating in the cotton growing sections, such funds as may be necessary to enable 
them to make their net setthkements with the company on all new business written by 
them among cotton farmers, by making advances to them secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts on cotton. 

This means that the farmer can secure on his cotton the necessary money with 
which to pay his premiums, both for the new policy he may desire to secure and for the 
renewal premium on the policy he already holds. 

It means that the cotton farmer now without the protection of life insurance, or 
who wishes to increase his insurance now in force, can do so without sacrificing his cot- 
ton, or waiting until it is sold. 

We consider it proper for the largest life insurance company of the South to take 
the lead in providing the cotton farmers and those dependent upon the cotton industry 
with a means of adjusting their insurance premiums at a time when they otherwise 
might be forced to lapse their policies at great loss to themselves, with possible resulting 
hardships and privations to many widows and orphans. 

Our representatives will explain the details of this plan to you or full particu- 
lars will be furnished by us direct. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CRAWFORD H. 


ELLIS, President 


C. D. COREY, Supt. of Agents 
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NEVER SELLS TERM POLICIES 


BELIEVES THEY ARE MISTAKE. 








How George Loesch of Manhattan Life 
Sold $10,000 Endowment After 
Securing Term Application. 
George Loesch, manager of the Metro- 
politan agency of the Manhattan Life 
in the home Office building, 66 Broad- 
way, does not believe in term insur- 
ance. Not only that but in seventeen 
years in the business he has only sold 
one term policy and there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances in this case 
which he thinks partially excused him. 
Mr. Loesch’s views in a matter of 
this kind are particularly interesting 
owing to his wide experience as sub- 
agent, special agent, general agent and 
manager. Mr. Loesch has carried the 
rate book and fought his way in the 
life insurance world and in every year 
of his career has been accustomed to 
write about $200,000 personal paid-for 

business. 

Before joining the Manhattan Life 
Mr. Loesch was a general agent of 
the Columbian National in Philadelphia, 
but little Old New York always looked 
good to him and he has spent the 
major portion of his life insurance 
career in this city. 

Several years he was an agency 
director of the New York Life. At 
that time the Company refused to per- 
mit any of its agents to write term 
insurance. It was utterly impossible 
to get a term policy passed in any way, 
shape or form. 

An Obdurate Prospect. 

Although realizing this Mr. Loesch 
ran across a $10,000 prospect who 
proved obdurate on the term proposl- 
tion. The prospect claimed that term 
insurance was what he wanted and 
nothing else would fill the bill. This 
would be a puzzle for the average agent, 
but Mr. Loesch’s resourcefulness saw 
him through. We give Mr. Loesch’s 
own descriptioa of the interesting ses- 
sion which followed: 

“T always hated to lose a case espe- 
cially when there was a possibility of 
convincing a man desiring $10,000 worth 
of protection that the term basis was 
a mistake. I have never believed in 
term insurance and think that both 
companies, agents and policyholders 
would be better off without it. The 
question was how to convince my pros- 
pect that he did not want term insur- 
ance. I knew that he couldn’t have 
it in our Company, so some way must 
be devised to secure the business with- 
out antagonizing the prospect. Every 
agent has found that there are a certain 
class of business men who like to show 
the agent that they know just what 
they want and are not willing to stand 
for any argument about it. 

A Tactful Presentation. 

“Finding that Mr. Smith was one ofr 
this type, I promptly filled out the 
application and with apparent willing- 
hess wrote ‘term plan’ across its face, 
instead of ‘endowment,’ which I had 
in mind for this very customer. 1 
secured his signature, thanked him for 
the business and was apparently ready 
to leave the office when I turned to 
him again, saying, ‘I appreciate the 
confidence you have reposed in me ani 
I want to prove worthy of that confi- 
dence, but I must tell you what I think 
of term insurance, though of course 
you can have it if you want it.’ 

“I then launched into the strongest 
kind of argument against term insur- 
ance, showing him how he could use 
the term extension of an ordinary policy 
after paying a few years’ premiums, 
after which time he could secure ten 
or eleven years insurance protection 
for the full amount. I dilated upon 
the mistakes made by a man in his 
Position and at his age, taking insur- 
ance on the term plan. 

“I told him of the lack of cash and 
Surrender values, the absence of loan 
Privileges and the small percentage of 
policyholders who ever converted their 
term insurance into more expensive 
forms. I used the old argument that 


term insurance was only renting one’s 
protection instead of buying it and 
really think I gave one of the strongest 
talks on the evils of the term insur- 
ance plan that I have ever delivered 
anywhere. 

Prospect Surprised. 

“At first my prospect was surprised 
to hear an agent who had already se- 
cured his application for $10,000 take 
the chance of losing the business 
simply to explain why a better form 
would be more advantageous to the 
policyholder. As I talked I could see 
that my man’s confidence had been won 
and that he showed appreciation of 
my disinterested advice in his interest. 

“To make a long story short, I finally 
wrote out a brand new application for 
a $10,000 fifteen year endowment as 
this was the form the prospect finally 
decided on. He had run the gamut 
from a term policy to a twenty pay- 
ment life, then to a 20 year endowment 
and finally took a fifteen year endow- 
ment. 

“I then tore up the term applicat'on 
which he had already signed and which 
I had in my vest pocket. The policy 
was delivered in due time and the cus- 
tomer became one of my strongest 
friends in a business way and sent 
many other prospects to me, simply out 
of good-will. 

“There is no question in my mind 
that agents can win out in a majority 
of cases when facing a term proposition 
if they will only keep their nerve and 
show the policyholder that it is not 
to his interest to buy this cheap form 
of insurance. Undoubtedly I have lost 
a few cases because I refused to take 
the application on the term basis, but 
the extra money which I have made 
by changing a man’s opinion and in- 
ducing him to buy the more satisfac- 
tory and higher priced forms, hag re- 
paid me liberally in the long run. A 
life insurance agent cannot afford to 
assume the attitude that the policy- 
holder always knows just what he 
wants, because he doesn’t.” 


POLICY BENEFITS ARE LIBERAL 





THE INCONTESTABLE FEATURE. 





Development of Life Insurance Con- 
tract Described by a Life 
Insurance Official. 





The incontestable feature of the life 
insurance policy was recently described 
by J. L. English, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, as follows: 

“It is a fact the incontestable feature 
had become an accepted fact in the 
policies of most companies before the 
law stepped in and declared that it 
must be made a part of every contra®t 
of life insurance. The legislators can 
vardly be blamed for requiring com- 
panies to do what most of them had 
previously done by themselves. I doubt 
if the companies would be willing to 
go back to their defense o? misrepre- 
sentation and intemperance even ‘tf 
they could.” 

The tontine principle which was cre- 
ated in order to prevent lapses was 
very popular for many years but has 
quite generally disappeared since the 
Armstrong investigation. Its success 
was in appealing so strongly to the 
speculative instinct of policyholders. 

Policy Benefits. 


“The companies having removed the 
objectionable parts of the old policy, 
constituting about two-thirds of its con- 
tents, at any rate having removed 
nearly all of the special safeguards, 
unnecessary conditions, and some of 
the wisdom from that anc.ent instru- 
ment, having done this partly by com- 
petition, partly by the compulsion of 
public opinion and the compulsion of 
the law, willingly or unwillingly, let us 
look at the policy as it now is. 

“In place of all the restrictions and 
provisions under which the policy was 
declared void we find something like 
ten times that amount of space occu- 
pied in declaring specifically what ad- 
vantages and what privileges may ac- 
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crue to ¢he policyholder and his repre- 
sentatives under any and all circum- 
stances and conditions. fhe policy 
states the amount of premium required 
and when payable, in <«onsideration of 
which the promise of the company to 
pay the sum insured is made; then 
the policy states to whom the sum in- 
sured shall be paid at the death orf 
the insured. 

“It is not always easy to determine 
whether the policy should be written 
payable to the party named in tue 
application to be the beneficiary. it 
this party clearly dependent upon the in- 
sured, well and good; if not, then it 
must be determined whether the ;:ro- 
posed beneficiary has an ‘insurable 
interest’ in the life to he insured. 

“One of the leading »rovisions of tie 
present policies is to the effect that it, 
together with the application therefor, 
shall constitute the entire contract. 
This provision is made compulsory by 
law in order that it may not be claimed 
that some other agreement, not con- 
nected with the policy, and perhaps 
verbal, was made which would change 
the explicit provisions of the policy 
itself, the policy then provides that death 
within one year by suicide will render 
the policy void—a very limited protec- 
tion against a voluntary act of the in- 
sured which it would seem should not 
be followed by payment of the insur- 
ance because, if for 20 other reason, 
it would form a temptation to self 
destruction. 

“Nevertheless the legislative powers 
have decreed that death from suicide 
shall become a valid 2laim against the 
company after the 2xpiration of one, 
or at most two years. It is like tne 
man who is getting tired of working 
for his own support to shuffle off this 
life at the expense of his fellow policy- 
holders; for the cost of suicide is ulti- 
mately borne by others who insure 
and continue to live and pay their pre- 
miums.” 

Loan Provisions. 

Another prominent nart of the modern 
life contract is the »vrovision for loans. 
In a sense this is the most prominent 
requirement of modern legisiat.on. 

The law of New York (the first of 
that kind) requires all companies uo- 
ing business in that State to provide 
in every policy that a loan of nearly 
all of the legal reserve shall be made 
by a company on request of the owner, 
although that law does not require the 
company to pay a cash “surrender valine 
It was evidently the idea of the legis- 
lators that the insured should have the 
use of the money accumulated under 
his policy in the form of reserve, and 
this loan if not paid will amount to 
a surrender value; but “it was not so 
nominated in the bond,” although the 
laws of many States patterned after 
that of New York in most respects 
require a cash value as well as a loan 

In the early days no such thing as 
a policy loan was known, but in ifeu 
thereof many companies accepted notes 
for a part of the premium, and these 
accumulated notes amounted to a loan 
of that amount and affected the policy 
in precisely the same way 

The non-forfeiting values of the pres- 
ent day policies are a wide departure 
from the original ordinary life policy 
Those old policies as issued by all the 
companies, I believe, after providing 
that the policy shou'd become “null, 
void and of no effect” if the insured 
did a score of forbidden things, or 
traveled beyond the narrow limits 
prescribed in the ~,olicy, continued 
their rigid course by providing that in 
case the premiums were not paid as 
therein stipulated the policy should be- 
come “null and void, 

This stern provision, which was then 
thought to be necessary either to pre- 
vent lapses or to provide a fund for 
meeting the increased losses occasioned 
by the lapse of the ‘nore desirable 
risks, reminds one of the hymns that 
were sometimes sung at the graves 
of unconverted sinners in the old days 
of New England orthodoxy—there was 
no hope for the man who had not paid 
his premium. 
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BUREAU. 





SERVICE REFERENCE 





Compiler of Life Insurance Text Book 
Outlines Courses for School and 
College Requirements. 





A most comprehensive scheme tor 
educating the public, the agent and tne 
beneficiary, in fact all who have to 
io with life insurance, was contained 
in the address before the Cincinnati 
convention, of Dr, S S. Huebner, author 
of the life insurance text book now in 
preparation. Together with other im- 
portant parts of a consecutive and pro- 
gressive scheme, Dr. Huebner suggest- 
ed that those in charge of a compre- 
hensive educational plan should have 
a legislative reference bureau with 
which to deal with the lawmakers, 
when occasion demands. 

He likewise favored judicious organ1- 
zation by districts of an educational 
campaign affecting legislation. In this 
way the individua! legis.ator could be 
reached with the best results. . 

The following are excerpts from Dr. 
Huebner’s most interesting report: 

Subject Matter Emphasized. 

“A discussion of life insurance edu- 
eation naturally involves two lines of 
thought, viz., the subject-matter to be 
taught and the method of teaching. 1 
believe that there are six main lines 
of thought that should be emphasized 


through every available channel of 
education. 

“(1) First and foremost, all who 
have assumed family responsibilities 
should be impressed with the sacred 


duty of using life insurance as a means 
to protect their loved ones against the 
want that may be occasioned by pre- 
mature death. 

“(2) Writers on life insurance assert 
over and over again that insurance is 
not a producer of wealth and that its 
function is merely to distribute funds 
from the fortunate to the unfortunate. 
I feel that the public shevld be shown 
that life insurance besides protecting 
against misfortune, is also a powerful 
force in the production of wealth, and 
that premium payments should not be 
regarded merely as an expense to be 
grudgingly borne. 

“(3) Agents constantly meet with 
those whose argument against life in- 
surance is that they prefer to save. 
This view should be strenuously op- 
nosed in our educational program. The 
habit of saving should hv all means 
be encouraged, but it should be made 
clear that the saving of a competence 
involves the necessary time to save, 
and that life insurance is the only cer- 
tain method to use as a hedge against 
the possibilities of the saving period 
being cut short. 

“(4) Life insurance also lends itself 
to numerous business uses and it 1s 
highly essential in an educational pro- 
gram that a knowledge of thease should 
be given as wide circulation as possible 

“(5) WHavine acauired insurance, it 
is essential that the same should be 
conserved and that its monetary value 
should not be nawned whenever some 
unnecessary luxury is desired or when- 
ever the stock market seems low or 
some other annarent opportunity to 
make money anuickly presents itself. 
The enormous value of policy loans, 
and nine times out of ten we are told 
that a policy loan means a lapse, shows 
an inordinate propensity towar1 
thoughtlessness. Life insurance must 
be regarded as a sacred possession to 
be mortgaged only in case of extreme 
necessity. 

“(6) Lastly our educational program 
should acquaint the public with the 
essential partienlars of the varions« 
forms of policies which may be used 
to meet special contingencies.” 


Educating Adults. 


Dr. Huebner while admitting the 
henefits from fe insurance education 
colleges and schools. sald he be- 


lieved 


should 


immediate education for adults 
provided 


be through the me- 


dium of the pulpit, lecture platform and 
the editorial column; also by educa- 
tional matter in the leading newspapers 
and magazines and the leading trade 
journals of the country. Farm journals, 
he said, would be good mediums. 

The hearty co-operation of the life 
insurance agents is needed for the dis- 
semination of life insurance knowledge 
among the masses. As to educating the 
beneficiary Dr. Huebner said: 

Women Infrequently Insured. 

“Women represent about one-half of 
the adult population of this country, 
and yet only about one out of every 
ten policies is said to be issued on 
the life of a woman. Not only has 
nearly every home a woman who should 
understand the vital relation of the 
protective influence of life insurance 
to herself and her offspring, but it is 
said that in the United States over 
5,500,000 women engage in professional 
or business pursuits. 

“Woman, after all, is the real cause 
of life insurance. Yet thus far her 
influence, largely through ignorance of 
the subject, has been rather one ot 
indifference. Too frequently she has 
been the unconscious and often de- 
liberate obstacle to the husband’s wise 
decision to devote a proper share of 
his income for family protection. She 
has certainly not yet become the 
dynamic force in life insurance that 
it is her duty to be.” 

Education for Women. 

Dr. Huebner said that the educational 
program intended to reach women 
should aim to accomplish four main 
objects: 

“(1) It should explain the value of 
life insurance protection as a means 
of replacing lost income and as an 
agency which assures family peace 
and plenty. The hazard of early death 
and the vicissitudes connected with the 
eccumulation and investment of sav- 
ings should be painted in their true 
colors. 

“(2) To emphasize woman’s rights 
as well as her duty in the matter of 


life insurance. On the one hand she 
should be taught that it is her husband’s 
Christian and most sacred duty to ade- 
quately protect the family, if that 1s 
at all possible, and that it is also her 
Christian and most sacred duty to 
watch her husband in the matter. 

“(3) To instruct women to use their 
influence to preserve the existence or 
the insurance when once acquired. 

“(4) To give advice as to the proper 
maintenance of the funds when the 
policy matures. I am a great believer 
in income policies, and their advan- 
tages, as contrasted with other methods 
of investment, both from the stand- 
point of certainty, economy and con- 
venience, should be set forth.” 

Legislative Reference Bureau. 

In regard to the fact that genera: 
education upon insurance matters can- 
not at once influence legislation, Dr. 
Huebner said: 

“In the first place, I feel that those 
in charge of a comprehensive educa- 
tional campaign should so organize 
their efforts as to be ready, whenever 
a legislative situation presents itself. 
to focus attention and to train the edu- 
cational battery directly upon Mr. Law- 
mitker. In this respect there migh* 
advantageously be established a legis- 
lative insurance reference bureau, so 
organized as to always be on a war 
footing and, whenever unjust war is 
declared on life insurance, be ready to 
take the offensive. 

“This organization, while it should 
aiso assume the initiative for construc 
tive work, should be so organized as 
to promptly show, through the press 
and by direct appeal to the lawmaker, 
the relation of the proposed iegislation 
to the proper functions and the correct 
theory of life insurance. It should 
also try to have in advance and avail- 
able at any time a telling summary o: 
the best legislative and literary though! 
on the subject under consideration ir 
foreign countries as well as the pro- 
gressive States of this Union. 

“Secondly, I wish to add another 
suggestion, viz., tnat an educational 
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campaign effecting legislation might pe 
organized advantageously by districts 
with a view to reaching the individual 
legislator through the weight of repre- 
sentative public opinion, and not mere. 
ly the chairmen of committees, the 
sponsors of bills, or a limited few. 

“Judicious organization, therefore, 
among the enterprising salesmen of lite 
insurance in the various localities, with 
a view to procuring action on the part 
of influential policyholders, will do 
much to let eacn individual legisator 
know the weight of sentiment among 
his constituents and wil prove telling 
in its effects. This organization shoul 
again be constantly ready for instant 
mobilization and there should be no 
‘watchful waiting’ ” 

Dr. Huebner said that from personal 
experience in the class room, he be- 
lieved a fair percentage of students 
induced their fathers to take life in- 
surance, while some take it themselves 
for the protection of a parent. 

System of Education. 

The following suggestions were ot- 
ered by Dr. Huebner as to working 
out a system of life insurance education 
for educational institutions: 

“(1) Life insurance, so vitally affect- 
ing nearly every man and woman in 
the commonly aad so intimately re 
lated to the welfare of the masses, 
should find some place in the curricu- 
lum of our high schools, preferably in 
the senior year. 

“(2) Life insurance education in col- 
leges and universities, however, should 
also be emphasized by all means, since, 
to an increasing extent, as is fully 
demonstrated by such publications as 
*‘Who’s Who in America,’ college grad- 
uates become leaders in the community 
and in themselves are educational 
forces in their respective localities.” 

In this connection Dr. Huebner said 
that the subject of life insurance should 
be treated with a view to adapting 
them to the needs of the different class- 
es of students. There could be special 
courses in actuarial science, a course 
adapted to the reeds of prospective 


solicitors, and a general course for 
those interested in insurance as part 
of a general business education. ‘Ine 


speaker then went on to cutline some 
of the features recessary in a text 
book on the subject. 

Dr. Huebner then passed on a con- 
sideration of things that are necessary 
for educating the agent. He said in 
part: 

“In the pursuance of your vocation, 
despite the fact tlat you are entitled 
to view your efforts from the stand- 
point of commercia! results, you never- 
theless are and always will be as a 
class essentially teachers, persuaders 
of men and the missionaries of a great 
and noble propaganda. If this view 
is correct, it follows that the more you 
know about your complex subject the 
better for the people whom it is your 
duty to serve. 

“The agent should not only be a 
student as well as a teacher all his 
life, but he should grasp the truth in 
the saying that ‘theory without prac- 
tice to test it, to verify it, to correct 
it, is idle speculation; but practice with- 
out theory to animate it is mere 
mechanism. In every art and business 
theory is the soul and practice the body.’ 

Life Insurance a Profession. 

“The attitude of the average agent 
toward the whole broad plan of life 
insurance education will necessarily de- 
pend upon his attitude toward the pro- 
fessional standing of his work, |. @. 
does he regard his business as a pro- 
fession or merely as an occupation? 
Life insurance salesmanship must be 
given the status of a profession—@ 
high calling—both as regards tne 
methods pursued and the quality of 
the service rendered. 

‘It is in the agent’s power to do 
more than any other factor in the busi- 
ness toward placing ufe insurance on 
a high level in the estimation of the 
community. To this end he should 
understand the scientific features of the 
business, such as the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying rate making, the oP- 
eration of the reserve, the sources of 
the surplus and their interpretation.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 








It is doubtful if ever in the history 
of the prize essay cups, that there has 
been a more popviar subject chosen 
than that for this year, “Woman’s 1n- 
terest and Influence in Life Insurance.” 
The judges report that the essays were 
of unusually high caliber and the three 
presented for publication are of such 
merit that the task of making a de- 
cision between them must have been 
exceptionaily difficult. 

John R. McFee, an agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Chicago besides 
being a successfui agent, is noted for 
his virile handling of life insurance 
subjects in print. His present effort 
is truly a masterpiece, and the award 
of the Calef Loving Cup, the first prize 
in the contest, is deserved. 

The winner of the Ben Williams Vase, 
or second prize in the essay contest, 
is R. O. Miles, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutua! Life in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Miles captured the same 
trophy last year when the subject was, 
“Creative Soliciting Rather Than Com- 
petitive.” 

Honorable Mention went to Forbes 
Lindsay, of the Pacific Mutual Life staff 
in Los Angeles. His essay is a remark- 
ably well written treatise on woman’s 
relation to the life insurance idea. 

Following is the complete text of the 
John R. McFee essay: 





[ESSAY BY JOHN R. McFEE | 





“The thesis suggests an interest in 
the sense of a right, a title, a material 
asset; it likewise suggests a psycho- 
logical concern, a feeling, an attitude 
of mind toward the institution of life 
insurance itself. 

“Women are either maids or wives 
or widows. When unmarried, living 
under the parental roof, they owe a 
service and are entitled to a compen- 
satory maintenance, a right not ceasing 
on the mere attainment of a fixed age. 
The law has not removed as yet this 
difference between the daughter and 
the son. Even row an unmarried 
woman at home may not own her own 
wages, 

‘As wives, women bear and rear 
children and expend the family income 
in sustaining the home. Women are 
oftenest income-dispensers rather than 
ircome-producers. Whatever her at- 
tainments, however trained in business 
efficiency, she becomes usually a par- 
ticipator in the husband’s income when 
she becomes a wife. On her compe- 
tent fulfillment of the manifold duties 
of the home-keeper rests the success 
of the home. On the success of the 
home is based in large measure the 
value of the children as factors in the 
world’s work and the world’s progress. 
She requires a sure and a persistent 
income that this, her great achieve- 
ment, shall go on. 

“The direful tragedy of life is the 
widow stripped of income. ‘The only 
son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,’ followed tc the grave, aroused 
the divine compassion of the Saviour. 
‘He touched the bier and they that 
bare him stood still and he said: 
“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” 
And he that was dead sat up and be- 
gan to speak.’ The simple narrative 
becomes sublime when it is added: 
‘And he delivered him to his mother.’ 
In the hearts of us all, this funeral 
procession is thus converted into a 
festival of rejoicing. 


Insurance Perpetuates Earnings. 


“Life insurance leaves death to its 
heart aches. We cannot remove its 


sorrow, but we may prevent its finan- 
cial disaster, for a function of life in- 
surance is to perpetuate earnings. ‘I'he 
only equivalent of power to earn by 
the toil of hands and the ingenuity 
of intellect is the ability to draw an 
income from capital. Capital and labor, 


linked, work the world’s advance, put 
work is short and capital long. Capital 
should have no vicissitude but its 
squandering. Its use is transferrable 
and its guaranty cf performance is al- 
ways possible. Men struggle on to 
heap up capital, that they may rest 
from labor in enjoyment of its power 
to produce an equivalent to the earn- 
ings of labor. Capital may produce 
income; life insurance makes income 
produce capital, even capital ready in- 
vested, continuing the pay envelope 
without interruption. 


“From the destruction of the weak 
in life’s battle we have obtainea a 
datum for the strong. From the race 
experience in mortality we have fixed 
a mathematical value based on the 
persistence of groups of lives, however 
uncertain be the life duration of an 
integer of the group. This money value 
to a race experience is peculiarly 
women’s heritage. 

“Woman’s duty follows her love and 
abides oftenest by the fireside. You 
may destroy a business and with it 
perhaps much good to mankind, much 
happiness to the one who achieved 
the triumph of the business. The world, 
however, is little hurt in the failure 
of any man’s business. But destroy 
the home and you impede the race. 
The home must be secure or the race 
is imperiled. We may call asylums 
homes, but they are bare institutions, 
because no mother is at the heed 
What is sadder than a mother forced 
from her children into unprofitable 
toil, living in the hope that she may 
manage to be at the asylum gate on 
the next visitors’ day? 


No Wives, No Life Insurance. 


“Woman’s interest in the sense of 
her right to have life insurance for 


her benefit, woman’s interest in the 
sense of her concern for this most 
effectual and available institution for 
her safety is, therefore, unique. Had 
we no wives, we should have little use 
for life insurance. 

“What, then, is her actual and her 
possible influence toward life insur- 
ance? It is the bitter experience ot 
life insurance negotiations that the 
wife more often impedes than aids 
their work. Her very selfishness shoulg 
call for her enthusiastic help. rhe 
estate created by life insurance vests 
in possession when her despair 1s 
greatest and her sorrow deepest. It 
comes, then, untrammeled, undelayed, 
a balm of relief when the shutters 
are opened just after the burial. it 
comes into the home with the first sun- 
beam entering after the fureral gloom. 

“Woman ever is aiming to advance 
the happiness of humanity in all of 
her social activities. In her clubs she 
fights the saloon and the trothel, she 
reaches ever dowa to the abandoned, 
the suffering and the tempted. She 
demands the ballot as a weapon in her 
fight for social uplifting. In her indt- 
vidual, as well as her co-operative, lite 
she leans to kindliness. A cruel woman 
is a psychopathic exhibit or a jungle 
remain. In hope and in fear, in love 
and in pain, she carries her child under 
her heart. With its birth comes tne 
consecration of sacrifice. Militant she 
may be and destructive in her muit- 
tancy. but she fights ever in her sex 
love of the oppressed. Sincerity of pur- 
rose her bitterest judge concedes. So 
her personal life and her community 
interest reflect a mother love which 
no spinsterhood can shrivel and no wa" 
wardness crush. Man’s strength and 
woman’s faith, manly deeds and woman 
Iv creeds. give life its highest value 
Because life insurance is 
woman's insurance, it asks her influence 
to give broader use of its guaranty that 
women’s mission shall not fail. 

“Let women fully grasp life insurance 
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truth and their influence will bring its 
boon to every home. Thus we shall re- 
alize as a feminine truth that ‘wisdom 
is justified of her children.’ ” 





| ESSAY BY R. O. MILES | 





Everything that makes better lives 
and better living conditions is the prob 
lem for the modern woman. Life insur- 
ance means that in its broadest inter- 
pretation. Women and the home have 
always been the greatest single reason 
for the growth of the institution of life 
insurance. Woman’s position as a fac- 
tor in its further development is of in- 
creased importance on account of her 
progress in recent years in gaining eco- 
nomic, political and mental independ 
ence. From being the passive, ignorant 
and helpless recipient of the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy at the time of 
her husband’s death; from being indi- 
rectly the thoughtless opposer of life in 
surance to being a direct, great influ- 
ence for good in and through the great- 
est institution of the civilized world, is 
an advance which means more than 
words can tell or the imagination grasp 
This advance has now been made by 
many individuals of the sex and will be 
made by legions more who are striving 
for the best in life. 

Let us think principally of those wo- 
men who are the direct descendants of 
our pioneer ancestors, who fought loyal 
ly by their husband’s sides for the right 
and the truth as they sawit. We need 
not include the few erratic examples of 
this age of women’s rights, but rather 
deal with those women, noble and loyal 

ives, using their powers to the utmost 
for the welfare of the family and the 


untly 


Buy for Old Age 

It is, therefore, in several ways that 
we may discuss women’s interest and 
influence in life insurance. When con- 
sidered as buvers of life insurance, wo- 
men may be thought of as are men 
They buy it for their own old age and 
as a means of saving, and purchase 
it for the protection of those dependent 
upon them. As woman becomes a more 
effective wage-earner, she will have rel- 
tively greater purchasing power with 
which to protect her increasing income- 
producing ability. As she becomes bet 
ter educated, her understanding of life 
insurance increases and her foresight 
becomes keener. As the number of wo 
men buyers of life insurance increase, 
so also will the number of women sell 
ers multiply As a seller of life insur- 
ance to women, a woman agent has a 
large field in which she can work more 

‘fectively than a man as she can better 
appreciate women’s needs and can work 
in strict harmony with her clients. 

But it is as a wife that women’s influ- 
ence in life insurance is unquestionably 
the greatest. Her capacity for good 
here depends upon her education and 
her ideals. Without ideals her influ- 
ence is that of the selfish woman who 
prefers temporal pleasures, and without 
education her influence is that of the 
frequently found, good and unselfish 
wife, who, because of her lack of knowl- 
edge, feels that she should not want her 
husband to deprive himself in any way, 
for she argues he might have to deny 
himself if he purchased life insurance 
for her. 

Oh! if such women only could get a 
glimpse of their own and their children’s 
possible future condition, if they could 
but see the struggles of body, mind 
and soul of many who have been sud- 
denly left without the support of hus- 
band and father. Little too, do somé 
know of the security and happiness 
which every self-respecting man feels 

the result of possessing a good lif 
nsurance estate and the comfort and 
satisfaction which comes to him, who so 
provides, when in his advanced age he 
elects to secure for himself the results 
of his thoughtfulness, thrift, and, in 
some cases, self-sacrifice. 


Must Share Husband's Plans. 
To be the instrument of greatest good, 
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women must be wives who will share 


intelligently in their husband’s plans 
for the future of the family; who will 
help advise as to the division of the fam- 
ily income and as to the amount to be 
saved for the protection of themselves 
and their children from dependence up- 
on relatives or the State. She will 
know about her husband’s investments 
and life insurance policies and be con- 
sulted as to the best manner for their 
payment, to the end that every dollar 
will be conserved and none of the pro- 
ceeds wasted or badly invested. She 
will guard her husband’s earning capac- 
ity and make sacrifices if necessary so 
that that earning capacity may be fairly 
perpetuated by the proceeds of life in- 
surance after death. 


In the accomplishment of these ends, 
the sensible woman will reaiize her vi- 
tal interest and influence ia life insur- 
ance. She must be sensibly educated 
and take the right view of lite, loyally 
co-operating for the we'lfare of the 
home and the community. In consider- 
iig tife insurance as a crJsade against 
ignorance and as a means of keeping 
families independent and free, there is 
found an ideal field for women anu one 
so rich that the results which may be 
obtained are still only surmises. 


With her vote, woman may influence 
legislation so that thrift, through life 
insurance, may be encouraged and not 
taxed as at present. With her political 
power, she may help safeguard the 
public health and do in the community 
what she does in her own household 
for the maintenance of her husband’s 
earning capacity and the future well be- 
ing of her children. 


Her interes: and influence in life in- 
surance are boundless if she brings to 
bear that undaunted spirit of striving 
for the right wihch is her heritage from 
her pioneer mother, her own high ideals 
and her direct political power, the gift 
of the twentieth century. 





| ESSAY BY FORBES LINDSAY | 


The interest of women in life insur- 
ance as an agency for the preservation 
of the family was obvious long before 
they arrived at an adequate apprecia- 
tion of its beneficence. In late years 
the primary purpose of protecting the 
wife and the mother has been extended 
to conform to various new needs of 
women growing out of their entrance 
into fields of ‘business and professional 
activity formerly occupied almost ex- 
clusively by men. 


“In the days of our grandmothers a 
woman’s sphere of activity was limited 
to household duties. She passed from 
a stage of dependence as daughter into 
another as wife. To-day upward of 5,- 
000,000 American women are engaged 
in gainful occupation. One of every 
five adult females among our popula- 
tion is at least contributing to the ex- 
pense of her maintenance. A large 
number of women are the sole support 
of dependent relatives. Mothers sup- 
port fatherless children, daughters sup- 
port widowed mothers and wives sup- 
port invalid husbands. The responsi- 
bilities and cares of such women are 
no less than those of men in similar 
positions, and the protective function 
of iife insurance is as effective in one 
instance as in the other. 


To the self-supporting woman who is 
free of encumbrances life insurance 
should make a hardly less urgent ap- 
peal. The necessity of providing for the 
decline of life is peculiarly great in her 
case. While the period of earning cap- 
acity is shorter with women than with 
men, those of the former who attain to 
old age live longer than the latter in 
general. Aside from the specific object 
of anticipating senility, life insurance 
affords a medium of saving which is 
particularly favorable to women in 
view of their comparative inexperience 








in financial affairs and limited oppor- 
tunity for making sound and profitable 
investments. 

“There aie other classes of women 
less numerous, but distinctly defined, to 
whom life insurance offers services that 
cannot ‘be as economically nor effec- 
tively secured, by any other agency. 
Mention may be made of women having 
incomes which will expire with their 
death, women who are interested in the 
maintenance of charitable institutions 
or the promotion of philanthropical 
causes, and women who have built up 
businesses in which their personalities 
are important elements. 


Restrictions Against Women. 


Concurrently with the growth of 
women’s interest in life insurance the 
restrictions against the acceptance of 
them as risks have diminished. Reliable 
statistics indicate that in general they 
enjoy greater longevity than do men. If 
there is any valid ground against their 
admission to the advantages of life in- 
surance upon the same terms as men 
it exists solely in their disinclination 
to submit to equally searching examina- 
tion and their inferior candor in re- 
sponding to relevant inquiry. 

The time when women commonly 


stigmatized life insurance death claizns 
as “blood money” and entertained the 


foolish superstition that carrying a 
policy was a manner of “tempting 
Providence” has long since passed. 


The woman of to-day has awakened to 
a sense of the value of life insurance, 
but her attitude toward it is rarely 
more than passive, and not infrequently 
antagonistic. She is as yet far from 
having reached the condition of recog- 
nizing her right, personally and as the 
guardian of her children, to adequate 
life insurance protection. 

“If the active influence of women 
should be generally exerted in favor of 
life insurance the greatest potential 





factor for its development would be 
brought into play. The co-operation of 
life insurance companies, auxiliary or- 
ganizations and field men ought to be 
exerted in an effort to arouse this 
force. We know the prejudices, mis- 
apprehensions and_ selfish motives 
which underlie tne opposition or jn- 
difference toward life insurance cn the 
part of women. I: is within our power 
to reduce, and ultimately eradicate. 
these adverse influences by a system 
ef direct education. The object in 
cuestion would be promoted by ada- 
dressing to the prospective beneficiary 
1 considerable proportion of the ex- 
tensive insurance literature that is now 
practically all adcaressed to the pros- 
pective policyholder. 


Increase Beneficiary’s Knowledge. 


“It is beyond coubt that a large 
amount of insurance might annually be 
saved from lapse if the interest and 
tnderstanding of the beneficiary were 
improved. It must be supposed that 
many women who consent to the sur- 
render of their husband’s policies would 
not do so if they understood that re- 
placement is only possible on the con- 
dition of passing a satisfactory med:ca 
examination and paying a higher rate 
of premium. 

“In another respect it would be highly 
desirable to excite the care of women 
for the conservation of policies. Loans 
would be less frequently applied for 
if the beneficiaries had a better ap- 
preciation of the impairment of the 
protection entailed by them. ‘The piti- 
ful ignorance on the subject is made 
evident by the numerous claimants who 
actually imagine that the death of the 
insured cancels such liens. 

“The ultimate cbject of life insur- 
ance is the payment of a death claim, 
and that is its chief function. But it 
is questionable whether a company’s 
interest in the matter should cease with 
the discharge of its contractual obliga- 
tion. If it be possible, by the exercise 
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of a benevolent irfluence, to enhance 
the security and scope of the provision 
made for the beneficiary, it would seem 
to be justified by business policy no 
jess than altruistic consideration. 

“Thousands of claims are paid month- 
ly without the attention of beneticiaries 
peing drawn to the advantageous in- 
stalment options available to them. 
Tens of thousands of checks are handed 
to inexperienced widows without a 
word of warning against swindlers or 
a hint of advice as to safe investment. 
A leaflet of purely disinterested char- 
acter, so far as the companies are con- 
cerned, would serve a useful purpose 
in this respect. 

“The income policies, now sold by 
nearly all companies in one form or 


another, are the most effective me- 
diums for gafeguarding insurance 
money from waste and loss. The sale 


of these policies could undoubtedly pe 
considerably increased by educating 
prospective beneficiaries to the pecunar 
advantages of them.” 





TAX PROTEST GOES TO 
PRESIDENT WILSON. 





(Continued from page 23.) 
fuily acknowledge the support State 
insurance officials, singly and as a na- 
tional body, have always given the 
eause of relief of life policyhoders 
from excessive conflicting and unequal 
taxation. Your action in 1908 illus- 
trates your stand for the protection and 
relief of the millions of policyholders 
you serve. Any further expression 
from your influential body just now, 
when both you and ourselves are dis- 
sembled, would greatly strengthen our 
movement, to which we are unflinch- 
ingly committed to continue unabated 
until completely successful, and our 
clients are freed from burden unjusti- 
fied by any good economic ground and 
which must be politically impossible 
as policyholders, now more than a 
majority of voters, are informed ana 
aroused, as we shall see to it they 


vill be, until American treatment otf 
iis thrifty, provident, self-taxing in- 
sured citizens is at least as liberal as in 
war-burdened and overtaxed Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Please wire us any new expression 
on this question you may adopt this 
session. 

(Signed) ERNEST J. CLARK, 
President. 





Persistent effort counts in 


Like the long run. Hard work 
Begets may produce results slowly, 
Like but they will come in time. 


What has been sown will 
ultimately be reaped by some one. ‘ine 
sower should use his best intelligence 
to see that he garners the harvest. 
Delay frequently means that the other 
fellow will harvest the prospects. in 
this connection “The Prudential Week- 
ly Record” says: 

“A very well-known man, one prom- 
inent in the business world and known 
all over the country, in a speech at 4 
gathering of influential business and 
professional men, said: ‘The true 
philosophy of life is reciprocity, and a 
man gets what he gives.’ This was 
said by a man of mature experience 
who has achieved enviable success in 
his calling. There is nothing truer 
than this in life. As a life insurance 
man you will get in returns just what 
you have sown in work. The treat- 
ment you give your prospects will be 
meted out to you by them. Approach 
them in a timid manner and you'll 
never win their confidence or even their 
respect. Be honest, be sincere, be 
forceful, and as surely as the day fol- 
lows the night, so surely will you get 
from and beget in your prospect candid 
treatment for you and your proposi- 
tion. Walk with head erect; yours is 
a dignified calling. No line of business 
is more beneficial to a community’s 
welfare than yours. Carry yourself as 
a representative of a high and digni- 
fied business, and by your very car- 
riage win the respect of your com- 
munity.” 


Renting ‘between renting a house 

Life and buying it, also between 

Insurance taking out Term Insur- 

ance and buying life in- 

surance, on one of the more permanent 
plans. 


In commenting on this situation the 
company paper of The Prudential says: 
While there are several angles or view- 
points from which to gage the value of 
Term insurance, one thought in par- 
ticular strikes us, and we believe it to 
be a common observation. 


When a man rents a house and knows 
that eventually he will purchase it for 
permanent occupancy, he is conscious 
of the fact that the aggregate of his 
rent-payments will constitute a loss, 
though he has had value received for 
the time being, in the shape of a place 
of abode. 


Term insurance is rent insurance, and, 
like the man who rents a house, the 
holder of a Term policy knows that his 
rent is liable to and his premium is cer- 
tain to increase, and at no time have his 
payments contributed toward ultimate 
ownership of a home or a policy of per- 
manent protection. 


The person who buys a Twenty-Pay- 
ment life policy begins, the moment he 
pays his premium, to build a reserve 
fund, without which comparatively few 
of the liberal options or policy conditions 
of a Prudential policy could be granted, 
and whether the holder of such a policy 
dies or lives, he has built or is build- 
ing for the future. 


Admitting the need on the part of an 
applicant for a Term policy to provide 
for additional security for a loan, there 
are few other really sound reasons for 
the purchase of the kind of insurance 
that answers to the protection given 
a man who insures his barn, his house 
or his business property, or pays rent 
for a house when he knows that he will 
ultimately buy it. 
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If the present is a hard time 


Bad to make money it is also a 
Time bad time to die. The “Fi- 
To Die delity Field Man” brings out 


this important point in its 
current issue. It says: 


“Mr. Wide-Awake- Business Man with 
very substantial stock holdings to his 
credit will recognize that this would be 
rather a bad time for him to die. If 
he can postpone death a few years, 
until the war in Europe is over, the 
stock markets uwpen again, and normal 
conditions restored, his family might 
get normal prices for those securities 
which constitute his all. Just now his 
wife and children, if they could sell 
them at all—and they would surely 
have to get money somewhere—might 
have to dispose of these securities at 
a terrible sacrifice. Yes, Mr. Business 
Man, this is a bad time to die. Better 
postpone it. But if for any reason you 
cannot be sure of this, then you had 
better get Fidelity life insurance pro- 
tection. This will assure your family 
of the needed funds. There'll be no 
doubt, delay or discount.” 


Insuring Against War. 


On August 18, forty guineas per cent. 
was being paid to insure against declara- 
tion of war between England or France 
and Turkey within three months. The 
policies have been taken out for bank- 
ing and shipping interests. 


French Government Insurance. 


In order to facilitate the importation 
of food stuffs, the French Government 
bas decided to guarantee the payment 
of insurance on ships for which war 
risks have been paid. They will guar- 
antee up to 80 per cent. on French bot- 
toms, and the whole value of cargo im- 
ported under the French or an allied or 
6 neutral flag. 
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SOUTHERN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1914 


BUSINESS 


Applications received since beginning of this year ; $ 8,258,971.00 





Insurance in Force (paid for basis), June 30, 1914 $28,321,038.00 
Policies issued in process of collection 2,051,840.00 
Applications Pending 730,150.00 


$31,103,028.00 


ASSETS 


Cash deposited in Banks and Trust Companies on Interest $ 130,068.42 
Cash deposited in Banks and Trust Companies on checking Accounts 125,622.06 
Book Value of Bonds 55,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (Appraised Value $3,755,512.10). .. 977,199.45 
Loans to Policyholders 148,749.53 
I e555 as oo ep doo ale se Rae's ard Ria wee ae ea es 282,623.77 





$1,719,263.23 


LIABILITIES 
Total Reserve Liability $ 827,954.00 
All Other Liabilities 58,060.91 
833,248.32 


$1,719,263.23 





You will notice a gain of insurance in force of $4,670,526.00, 
as against a gain during the whole of 1913 of $8,793,156.00; 
a gain in gross assets of $218,428.13, as against a gain 
of $194,145.69 during the whole of 1913; and that its in- 
come during this period of six months amounted to 
$532,256.91, as against $762,810.47 for the whole of 1913. 





Statement—July 31st, 1914. 
Paid for Insurance $29,113,767.00 
Total Business 31,959,722.00 
Assets . 1,747,558.97 
Surplus to Policyholders 834,831.38 


For Agency Contracts, Address O.S. CARLTON, Vice-President 
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